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For the Companion. 
OUT IN THE COLD. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 


“Be careful, Chris, and not lose your way go- 
ing across the plain.” 

Aunt Badger said this as she stood out on the 
door-step, With her black silk apron thrown over 
her head, and with a little pail of maple syrup 
in her hand. 

“You know there is the East Barton road, and 
there’s the West Barton road, and then there’s 
Joel Mack’s wood-road.”’ 

«OQ, yes’m; I'll remember?’ Chris said, briskly. 

She was flying round the sleigh, tucking the 
robe about Johnny, and getting her mittens on. 

“I won't forget to remember.” 

Johnny was five years old, and he made this 
remark with great dignity. 

“Make the old horse step along lively. It’s 
most sundown, an’ it’s fixin’ for acold night. 
Wind’s got round into the north. There, off 
with you.” 

Uncle Badger chirruped to Pomp, and he start- 
edat a round trot down the road. 

“{ say for it,’ remarked the farmer to his 
wife, “I didn’t know it was quite so late, or I'd 
have started ’em off an hour ago.” 





OUT IN THE COLD. 





on East Hill was roaring the way the wind does] “We've got to stay here all night. We're off 
“Chris is a pretty common-sensible sort of a | roar in the woods where there are no leaves, and | the road, and nobody will come here to help us. 
girl I'll trust Chris,” answered Aunt Badger. | a very cross crow was flying and scolding over-| The thills are broken, and Pomp is all snarled 
“Mother won’t be ’spectin’ us,” said Johnny. | head, going home to his family friends, who, I| up in the harness, and I’ve sprained my ankle,— 
He had an injured tone. “She said we might | dare say, were sorry to see him. |I ecouldn’t walk, even if this snow wasn’t all 
stay out to the farm allhight.”’ ; “Just look at the white round Pémpey’s round, aud even #f [ knew just»whero weawere.’} 
“I know it, and I should if Laura hadn’t been | mouth!” cried Johnny. ‘“O, and Chris, it’s all| She looked to where Pomp lay on his side, 
coming down with the measles, and you’ ve nev- | round on your tippet, too! You look like an old | lay very still; for, since he first fell, the old crea- 
er been exposed to them.” | Man with a beard.”’ | ture had not moved. She looked at the shattered 
“fd just as soon have measles as not, Chris.| ‘“DoI? Get up, Pomp! It’s growing dark!” | thills, and off at the bleak snow levels, and she 
Timmy Sackett had some white grapes when he| It was; and in the dusk, as they drove out of | shivered in a fresh gust of wind, and she said to 
was sick with measles.”’ the cedar woods, the horse caught sight of an | herself,— 
“You have ’em once and see. They’ve some- | object crouching by the roadside. It was only a | “T believe we shall freeze here, but we won’t 
thing besides white grapes. They’ve saffron | big stone, with some snow on it, and Pomp had | if I can help it.” 
tea, and boneset, and Indian meal gruel, and all | seen it a hundred times; but that instant he for-| | What could you have done, you who are four- 
such things.’ got it was an old acquaintance, and took it for| teen years old, just as Chris was? Chris had 
Chris and Johnny had been out to the farm to| an evil beast. He stopped, sharpened his ears, | never been to New York, never had a pair of kid 
eat warm sugar. It was March, but the ground | and arched the stiff slant of his neck. gloves, never assisted at a dress party. She 
was covered with snow, not deep, but enough to| ‘Pomp, Pomp,’’ said Chris, gently. didn’t play the piano, and her tongue wouldn’t 
make good sleighing. | ‘O Chris! he’s looking out of his ears!’ cried | pronounce the French u. But it was good on 
“Chris,” began Johnny, presently, “I think! Johnny. ‘You drive.” | the English alphabet, and its owner was a tower 
you might let me drive, seeing I’m the man.” | Chris bent forward to take the reins, when the | of strength at spelling schools. She was gust 
“Of course you may drive. I did’t know you horse gave a quick spring, and in an instant he | what Aunt Badger termed a ‘“‘common-sensible 
wanted to,” and Chris good-naturedly gave up, was tearing along across the country, with his | girl;’ and now she called Johnny to her side, 
the reins, “By the way, Johnny, where’s Bap-| head high in air, and with the reins dangling | and said, very quietly,— 
po?” about his heels. “P’ve got something to tell you, Johnny, and I 
He started off when we ‘‘Whoa!’”’ shouted Chris, standing up. ‘Don’t | want you to hear it,—every word.” 
Were out to the sugar camp this afternoon. He! stir, Johnny. He’ll stop when he gets tired.” “Yes,” sighed Johnny. 
Went off mad "cause Will tried to make him eat| She said it quietly, but she could feel her heart} ‘You know old Pomp has fallenedown, and 
ome warm sugar. Get up, Pomp!” beat in the ends of her fingers and toes. There | you and I can’t get him up. [ve hurt my foot, 
“Sit up close, Johnny, The wind blows like a! were no fences on the plain, and Chris could | and I can’t walk home; so I'll tell you what we'll 
hurricane. There!” | only see that they had left the road, know that | do. We'll set the sleigh straight, and we’ll cover 
From the farm home was a three-mile drive,— | they were rushing on over knolls and across hol- | ourselves all up nice and warm,—O, so nice and 
up hill for half a mile, then the long stretch of | lows, as fast as a run-a-way steam-engine. Mid-| warm—with the buffalo—and then we’ll play 
level plain, then down half a mile more into the | way between the borders of the plain there ran a| and we'll tell stories, and we’ll have just the 
Village. deep ravine, which had been worn by a small | nicest time you ever heard of.” 
The horse and sleigh were Dea, Hyde’s, and if stream. “The Gulf’ it was called, and its banks | “Q, jolly!”’ cried Johnny. ‘But, Chrissy, my 
any one knew the age of either, it was not the were very steep. There was light enough still | feet are some cold.” 
Person now telling the story. Pomp was stiff as | for Chris to make out the way in front of them,| “Yes, but you see we’re not going to mind the 
to his knees, stiffer as to his temper, and the | and she suddenly cried out,— |eold, Johnny. We’re going to play that it’s 
sleigh was a kind of box with a high back. | Hold on to me, Johnny! Hold tight! We're | warm,—so warm that we have to fan ourselves 
Chris had on some gray-squirrel furs, so old | going down the gulf-bank.”’ | to keep cool, you know. Now, then.” 
that they reminded one of a maltese cat, who; And before one could draw breath, Pomp was| Do you think it was an easy thing for Chris, 
had been a cat a great while. Hercloak she had plunging and stumbling down the rough steep, with her poor, sprained foot, to crawl round and 
‘orn to school for two winters; and as for John- and then,—a woful scene at the bottom. A | draw up the sleigh, or to pick up the robe and 
ny; his overcoat was his mother’s shawl. But in broken sleigh, a fallen horse, a shrieking boy, | blanket, and arrange them, or to tuck herself 
a of old horse, old sleigh and old clothes, | anda very white-faced, wide-eyed girl. | and Johnny into the old vehicle? She thought 
“ns and Johnny had been two very happy peo-| “‘O Chrissy, I shall die!” sobbed Johnny. | she was going to faint once, but she said, “I 
Me when they had driven out of Stillwater,, “No, you won’t. People don’t die standing up, | won't!” and set her teeth hard, and of course 
‘oss the bridge, up the hill, and along the and walking round, and screaming. Come here.” | she didn’t. 
= morning. The sun had shown then, Johnny went, and his sister felt his arms and | “Now isn’t it nice, Johnny? So warm,” she 
"ta ~ : had been so warm that they could his legs, and found him sound from head to foot. | said. . 
ae ~ Se icicles dropping softly from the Then she tried to get up herself, and sank back; To be sure the blast rushed down the gorge like 
th : codar wood, as they went through. with a moan. ; ; a whirlwind. It blew up through sins ence te 
» how the north wind did blow! | “I’ve hurt my foot or something,” she whis- | the bottom of the sleigh, and it circled about the 











“O, he’s gone home. 


Th e sur ‘ * | * . . : 
‘ > sun had gone down; a few ill-tempered | pered. | children’s ears with a shrill whistle, and the 
aa Were scudding away from the wind,— Then there was a little minute when Chris | whole air seemed to get colder every minute. 
— with red streaks on their skirts. said nothing. She just sat there on the snow,! “Let’s creep clear under,” said Chris, and 
ils 


way off were cold and blue. 


The flats her face growing whiter, and the dark growing | then she pulled the buffalo robe over their heads. 
hand were cold and white. 


Close a: a ic al *” 
wats The wind blacker, and this is what she thought. | “This is our tent, and we are Esquimaux. 


“Esquimooses live in huts.” 

“So they do, don’t they? I forgot. 
like this, Johnny?” 

“Yes—pretty well—only I’m so sleepy, Chris. 
I’m going to sleep right here’— 

“No, you’re not, either!’ cried Chris. She 
knew that sleeping was the most dangerous of 
all things out in this bitter cold. ‘You're going 
to keep awake, and I'll tell you a story about 
—O, about the most beautiful cat that ever lived. 
She had blue eyes, and her hair was white, and 
it was twelve inches long. Now you listen. 
Twelve—inches—long. O!” 

How her foot did ache! Chris had never been 
ill a day in her life, and pain was a new thing to 
her. But she talked on, and Johnny laughed to 


Don’t you 





hear her. She told of the fox, and the dog, and 
the magpie, and that wonderful ‘‘amorontholo- 
| gosphorus,”’ and all those famous creatures you 
| have read about, perhaps, in Bulwer’s tale; and 
| when she had finished, Johnny’s head was 
| thumping on her shoulder. 

| “Johnny, Johnny Duncan, I can’t have you 
going to sleep!”’ she cried out, shaking him. 

“Let me alone!”’ snarled Johnny. 
sleepy.” 

“O, you see here, Johnny! I’ve thought of 
the nicest play. Let’s play ‘The cats of Kilken- 
ny.’ You shall be one cat and I'll be the other 
cat. Now wake up and tell me how it begins. 


I forget.”’ 
Johnny was awake now. He was cross, but 
sas rather glad of it. She thought he 


Chsi gic 
would keep warmer. ‘‘Now begin,’’ she said. 


“I’m so 


‘There once were two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many.’ ” 


“All right. 


« «So they growled, and they bit, 
And they scratched, and they spit,’— 


Go on, Johnny.” 


“T don’t know the rest.”’ 
‘Never mind, I'll tell you,— 
“ ‘Till, excepting their nails, 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats there—wa’n’t—any.’ 

“Now we'll be cats, and we’ll gur-r-rowl and 
we'll bite.” 
| ‘An’ P’ll think you’re one cat too many,” 

laughed Johnny. That?ll be fun.” 

This fun lasted for an hour. It was played 
| over and over, and the old sleigh heard such 
sounds of mewing, and laughing, and seratch- 
ing, and growling, as it never heard before. “If 
I can only keep him stirring round,” thought 
Chris, ‘the won’t be so sleepy.” 

“Chrissy, isn’t it ’most morning?’ whined 
the little fellow, presently. “I’m going to look 
out this crack, and see if the sun isn’t coming 
up.” 

“Ts it?’ asked Chris, who knew it was just 
about Johnny’s usual bed-time. 

“Something round and red is coming up over 
there. I guess it’s the moon. What time is it, 
| Chris, when the moon gets up?” 

“O, along in the night ’most any time. It’s 
not very regular, I believe. Let’s sing, Johnny. 
See which’ll sing the loudest. I can sing louder 
than you can.” 

“You can’t, I say!” shouted Johnny. 

“That's right,’ thought Chris. ‘Get his tem- 
per up, and that’ll keep him warm,;’* and she set 
herself directly about working her small brother 
into a fit of rage. ‘O, bah! Little boys aren’t 
anything at singing. They only squall a bit, 
like very small dogs.”’ 

“O, you bad girl, Chrissy. I can sing louder 
than you. I'll ask Miss Judd to-morrow if I 
can’t.” 

“T hope you will, then. 
do not be discouraged.’ ”’ 

Johnny started the tune at the top of his voice, 
and roared it through with all his lungs; and it 
grew colder and colder every minute, and the 
| wind pealed out like all the great guns of all the 
' forts in these United States going off at once. It 

seemed to Chris that every pinch of cold and 
every blast of wind went through and through 
that aching foot of hers like the cutting of 








Now sing. Sing, ‘O, 
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knives. But she sang away time and tune with 
Johnny,— 

« «QO, I’m glad I'm in this army, 

Yes, I’m glad I'm in this army,’ ”” 
to the very end. Then Johnny whimpered out 
that “‘’T wasn’t any such thing. He wasn't glad, 
and he wished he was home, in bed,—that was 
what he wished.” 

“O, Johnny, I've thought of something!” 

“You're always a-thinkin’ o’ something. Folks 
think all the time.” 

“But this is really something, I’m 
put you into the sleigh-box. You're 
you know, and [ can tuck you all in, 
may go to sleep there.” 

“Well,”’ drawled Johnny, sleepily. 

“Ugh!” groaned Chris, and she wrinkled her 
forehead all up into hard knots when she tried 
tomove. Butshe pulled herself forward a little, 
and by leaning, and holding on the side of the 
sleigh, she managed to reach the box under the 
seat, 

“O, this isso nice!” shecried. ‘Here is some 
hay, and I'll lay the buffalo robe in—there—so. 
Now you climb down in.”’ 

“But you won't have any buffalo, Chris.’ 
“Pooh! I sha’n’t be cold. I'ma big girl. 
got the blankets, too. In with you. 

isn’t that fine?” 

Indeed it was. The little fellow was tucked 
in as snugly as possible, then the cover was shut 
down, leaving a crack for the air to enter. 
ny was asleep in two minutes. 

‘*Now there’s one of us all right,”’ sighed Chris, 
‘“‘whatever becomes of the other one.”’ 

“The other one” took the thin old blanket, 
wrapped herself in it as well as she could, and 
sat crouching in the bottom of the sleigh. 

“We're rods off the road. 
should pass, they wouldn’t see us. 


going to 
so little, 
and you 


I’ve 
There, 


John- 


for us when she finds we aren’t home by school- 
time.”’ 

Morning! 
would ever really come, if she should be there 
to see it brighten over the hills. 

“{ don't think I'm afraid to die,” said the 
brave little woman to herself, but—I should never 
see my mother again. I'm not going to die, 
though, and I’m not going to sleep.’’ So she 
roused herself with a sudden effort. 

Chris had a small face, with great grav eyes. 
(Johnny asked her once “what color her eyes 
were before they turned gray.’’) Now her face 
grew very white, her eyes black and bright, as 
she sat there in the fearful cold. The night was 
as light asa full moon, all the stars, and miles 
on miles of “‘crusted’’ snow could make it. To 
Chris the air seemed full of millions of frosty 
sparkles, with a blue glow shining across them,— 
such a glow as one sees through frosted panes 
just before sunrise, winter mornings. For her- 
self, she was only one shuddering bundle of pain 
and cold. She did not cry or utter a sound; 
only sat still a great while. By-and-by she felt 
a strange quiet stealing over her. 

“This isn’t sleep,” she thought. “It's some- 
thing else, something pleasant, that I don't know 
about. I'm not going to shut my eyes. I'll look 
at the hills.” 

Against the horizon the hills formed a range 
curving round in asweep from north to south, 
fifty miles. Chris had been born and brought up 
among the mountains, and she loved them ina 
deep, warm place down in her heart, after a 
manner she never could have told to any one. If 
she were sorry or glad, whether it was summer 
or winter, daylight or night-dark, under the sun 
and under the shadow, in all times the hills 
meant something to her, and something grand 
full of awe and of loveliness, like the sublime 
parts of the Bible. 

Now, looking at them, and the same strange 
calm coming to fold her round, perhaps it wasn’t 
strange that the mountains should come to her 
dream, and, like the chanting of a choir, she 


should seem to hear in the air above her the old | 


words, — 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.”’ 
Help! 


Even if any one | 
Nothing can | 
be done till morning, and then mother’ll send | 


Would it come to Chris now in her sore | 
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bells all pealed out at once. There was a great 
fire up on the south mountain,—Joel Mack’s 
saw-mill and tannery, with cords of wood and 
hemlock bark. All the hills glowed pink and 
warm in the light of it. The engine was coming 
home from the fire, and all the men, and Beppo, 
who never failed to go with the engine, when 
suddenly the old dog dashed off the road, down 
into the glen, and was heard a minute later, 
barking like several dogs. 

“Something’s up. Bep never barks that way 
for nothing,” said Fred Hyde, the deacon’s son. 
**You hold on a minute, while I go down and 
sec.”’ 

That was how they found them there in the 
fearful cold of the March morning. It was two 
o'clock. Johnny was asleep, warm and snug; 
Pomp had ended everything for himself with the 
stab of a thill when he fell; and Chris? Chris 
was seated, clutching her blanket with stiff fin- 
gers, and her face had something in it which 
threw a hush over them all. 

“Poor Chris!”’ said one. “It’s all over with 
her, I'm afraid. Where’s Dr. Vance? He was 
up there at Mack’s.”’ 

‘Tere Iam,” spoke the doctor. ‘Take Chris 
and put her into my sleigh, and I'll have her 
home in ten minutes. And, Fred Hyde, do you 
go on ahead, and get them up at Mrs. Duncan’s. 
| Ride, too, as you never rode in your life. We'll 
| save her yet.” 
| And Chris was saved, the dear, brave little 
|; woman that she was. But there were long 
weeks of pain and weakness first, and she came 
| out of them with a new look in hereyes. And 
| to this day, remembering that bitter night, Chris 

never forgets to pray for those who are ‘‘out in 
| the cold.” 


eee 
For the Companion. 

BURKE TIMSON’S FRIEND. 

| “No, you can’t keep him, and it is useless to 

| say anything more about the dog!”’ cried Farmer 


Chris wondered if the morning | Timson, to his boy, who stood sobbing, with his | 


face to the wall. 

| ‘Never mind, Burke,” whispered his mother; 
“vou shall have a drum when I sell the sage and 
summer savory.” 

“T don’t want a drum, nor anything else, only 
Rouser. I do love a dog so, mother,’’ sobbed 
the boy. 

“T can’t help what you love,”’ cried the father. 
“T made a rule, long ago, that I wouldn’t have 
anything round me that couldn’t be either eaten 
or made of use on the farm. It’s a waste of food 
to feed a dog, and I haven't got fur enough ahead 
in life to keep fancy creturs. Dry up your tears 
and go out and feed your hogs. Crying when 
you’re fourteen years old! ”’ 

Poor Burke! He dried up his tears, and took 
up the hated swill-pail. His mother followed 
him to the shed, laid her hand tenderly on his 
curly head, and said,— 

“Take Rouser back to the doctor to-night, and 
ask him not to give him to anybody else fora 
week. Perhaps I can coax father to keep him.” 

‘No, mother, you can’t. Nobody ever coaxed 





him to do anything in his life,’’ sobbed Burke, 
adding, bitterly, “I wish I was dead! My life 
isn’t worth living,—feeding hogs, and driving 
oxen, and hoeing potatoes all the time. I want 
something that loves me, and—and—Rouser does 
love me so! T'll give him half of every meal if 
father’ll let me keep him. But I know he 
won't.” ¢ 

After Burke had fed his hogs he went into the 
rude barn and lay down beside Rouser, whom 
his father had chained there till he could send 
him back to town. He put his arm round the 
dog, who seemed to understand that he was in 
trouble, and tried to soothe him by many en- 
dearing caresses. Burke felt so wounded, and 
at the same time so angry with his father, that 
if he had heeded his wrong impulses he would 
have run off, and have become a vagrant with 
| Rouser. Indeed he stopped sobbing, whistled 
“Old Dog Tray,’ and wondered if a boy who, 
| at fourteen, was doing a man’s work, could ever 
| screw up his courage to the pitch of begging a 
| supper and a lodging. 
| But he remembered that when he was away 





need? But even while she watched, the hills of | for a few days once, his mother had to split the 


her love suddenly flashed out in a warm, pink 
light. Softened, transfigured, like mountains in 


} wood and bring it in from the pile, and he said, 
aloud,— 


adream she saw them; and there in a strange, | 
dim way she was aware of a new sound in her | 
ears, of bells that were ringing away down in the | 
night somewhere. 

yoy 





“No, Rouser, whatever else you and I do, we 
won't be mean cowards! I'll ask the doctor to 
keep you for me till I'm twenty-one,—that’s only 
seven years,—and then I'll buy twenty dogs, and 

“The ‘bells ringing across the river!’ ’’ she said | you shall be head of them all. I'll go over to 
to herself. “Who heard them? Was it Chris | the village after dark, and ask the doctor, and 
Duncan? Or was it the man in Bunyan? Who! you shall have all my supper te-night. I don’t 
was he, and who was Chris? I can’t—quite—re- | want to eat if I can’t have you. 
member; and she did not remember anything | calling me.” 
more. | 



















































































the silent village street, and then the Stillwater | “out West,’’ and built a large and comfortable 





log-house and barn, and pecuniarily stood as | 


Then a heavy body fell again and again againg 


well as any of his few neighbors; but he was | the kitchen door, after which there wore {gjy; 
rough in his ways, and very decided, though a | cries and moans; and Timson said Rouser haj 


sensible, and at times a tender-hearted man. 


| assailed some belated traveller and killed hin, 


In the village, three miles away, was a young | But he did not dare go out to the rescue of eithe, 
doctor, who lived in a good house, drove a fast | the baby or the man. 


horse, and kept several fine dogs. He was a| 


By-and-by the uproar subsided, and nothing 


great favorite in the region, particularly among | was heard but the soft footsteps and the taj. 


the young people. He was the very soul of 

kindness and good nature, and cared a great | 
deal more for the interests of his neighbors than 

for the little fees they paid him. 

It was into the ear of this friend that Burke 
poured his sorrow that night, stroking Rouser’s | 
silky head while he talked. 

“Leave the dog with me to-night, and I will | 
make it all right, Burke, my dear fellow. You 
shall have that dog as sure as he isa dog! I'll! 
let your father off from a big bill if he’ll board | 
my dog. T’ll take it out in dog’s meat.” 

And the kind-hearted fellow laughed till 
down-hearted Burke had to laugh, too. | 

After a pleasant call the boy set off on his 
homeward walk, whistling, and feeling far hap- 
pier than if a farm had been given him. He 
had trudged on a mile or more, and entered a 
piece of thick woods which completely shut out | 
the lingering rays of daylight, when he heard a | 
rustling and crackling among the underbrush. | 

In a moment he heard a quick, sharp bark, and | 
Rouser rushed up to him. He hugged and} 
stroked his friend, although there was some | 
heaviness at his heart when he thought of pre- 
senting himself at home again, with the dog at 
his heels. But, as it was too dark to return to 
the village, this was his only course. 

“What, you haven’t brought that pest back 
again?”’ cried Mr. Timson, as Burke entered the 
kitchen, where the family were at supper. 

‘Do let me tell you about it before you scold 
me, father,’’ said the boy. 

His explanation was satisfactory; but his fa- 
ther said,— 

“I’m willin’ to bet my head no other man 
would keep that dog but that scapegrace of a 
doctor. And now I'll tell you what a profitable 
animal he is. I have just found a big white hen 
dead, and lying on the manure heap; and the 
old rooster I found dead in the gully. So I 
counted the whole lot on the roost, and there’s 
thirteen missing! That’s pretty costly work, 
feeding a dog on the chickens we meant to turn 
into flour and meal!’ 

‘“Rouser never touched a chicken in his life! 
The doctor trained him not to; and you know he 
wouldn’t eat the one that strange dog killed,” 
said Burke. 

‘Don’t argue with me! He's ate thirteen 
fowls since the day before yesterday; and if 
there's another one missing in the morning, I'll 
blow his brains out!” 

“He’s the doctor’s dog now, father,”’ 
ventured to say. 
row.” 

“Well, I'll give the doctor a piece of my mind, 
too, if he don’t keep his nuisances off my farm!” 
said Timson, very bravely. 

“Better wait till your lame leg gets a little 
stronger, father,”’ said Mrs. Timson, smiling. 

Timson smiled, too, at the thought of making 
an enemy of the only doctor in an area of twenty 
miles; and the subject was dropped for that night. 

Burke shared his supper, hungry as he was 
from his long walk, with Rouser, and put the 
dog to hed-in a shed which connected the house 
and barn. Then he crept off to his own little 
room in the unfinished loft. 

The mother, sitting before the blazing logs, 
tried ‘to coax father over,’’ in the matter of 
Rouser; but, as Burke had prophesied, her en- 
treaties were in vain, Every argument she ad- 
vanced was met with the stern fact that he 
“couldn't afford to feed other folks’ dogs on 
poultry; and he added the threat that if anoth- 
er fowl was missing in the morning, he would 
certainly kill the dog. 

Well, the fire had been covered up, and the 
house had been as still as the grave for four long 
hours. If dreams come, as Solomon says they 
do, through the multitude of business, Farmer 
Timson was weighing—in visions—his porkers, 
and counting his hens; the mother was soothing 
her children’s little griefs, and covering them 
from the cold; and Burke, who had been passing 
through his first real grief, was caressing Rouser 
and telling him to wait patiently till he should 
be twenty-one,—only seven short years! 

All of a sudden the family were roused from 
slumber and brought together into the kitchen 


Burke 
‘Doctor's coming over to-mor- 





by the most hideous howls, barks and screams, 
| proceeding from the shed and the yard. At first, 


rappings of poor Rouser. 

Burke called out, “Rouser! Rouser!”’ and th 
dog answered with the quick, sharp bark of rp. 
cognition and pleasure, and began scratching for 


admittance. 


As Farmer Timson made no motion toward: 


| surveying the scene of carnage, Burke took wu 


the candle, opened the door softly, went out anj 
closed it behind him. In an instant he gaye, 
loud ery. 

“Hallo, old fellow, you’ve done the busines 
now, haven’t you?” 

And Rouser jumped on him, and lapped his 
cheeks, and expressed great delight at the scene 
revealed by the dim candle. 

“What is it, Burke?”’ cried Mr. Timson. 

“Come out and see. There’s nothing thar 
hurt you now. Mother, you can come, too, and 
Carrie, if you won't take cold.” 

The family adjourned to the shed, which 
looked like a battle-field, so strewed was it with 
the slaughtered remains of animal and fowl. 

Two wild-cats who had a young family to feed, 
had stolen under the loose foundation of the 
barn, and, encouraged by previous success, when 
Rouser was in Burke’s loft, had made another 
raid upon the hen-roost. Rouser had _ hear 
them, and flew to the rescue of the fowls, He 
chased the cats, with their prey in their teeth, 
into the shed, and there raised the uproar we 
have described. 

Poor Rouser’s white coat was sadly stained 
with blood; one of his ears was torn, and an eye 
showed evident signs of the wild-cats’ claws, 
The candle revealed the poor victims,—two ne 
ble great hens, and also their enemies, bleeding 
and dead from the reception they had met at the 
hands, or, rather, the paws and teeth of ou 
friend Rouser. 

“There!’’ cried Farmer Timson, “TI declare if 
they aint the fellows that’s made all the mix 
chief over to Drake’s and Stebbens’!”’ 

“Yes, and they’re the fellows that cartied of 
our thirteen fowls when I had Rouser up stains 
to keep him away from the hens. This is just 
what the doctor said he would do if anything at 
tacked the fowls!” 

‘Well, now, go to bed, and I'll clear all this 
up at daybreak. Haven't you got a bone for the 
dog, mother? He’s had a hard hour's work,” 
said Timson. 

Rouser got a bone, and very soon the house 
was again as silent as if nothing unusual had o- 
curred. 

The doctor had hardly hitched his horse before 
the door, next morning, when Farmer Timson 
rushed out and said,— 

“This is aremarkable dog of ours! I'm much 
obleeged to you for him, for I believe we should 
have lost the whole of our poultry but for him.’ 

And then he told the story of Rouser’s battle 
with the wild-cats. 

“Why, Timson,”’ said the doctor, in a slov, 
measured tone, “I heard you didn’t want him. 
You sent him back tome. I don't care to give 
him away again, but my wife says she can’t keep 
more than three dogs about, so I'd like you ® 
board him for me. He may carry on such bus 
ness for you as youand he agree upon, amoly 
the wild-cats; and I sha’n’t say anything abot! 
that four months’ bill as long as you keep him. 
When you get tired of him, or he dies, you cal 
pay me.” 

You may be sure Rouser was well fed and 
housed, and treated with honor after that—0 
only for his own good services, but also to pit 
off, by this treatment, the payment of the lout 
dreaded ‘‘doctor’s bill.’’ ; 

Burke had now the joy of his heart fulfillet: 
he had “something live to love him,” and a com 
panion in the field, the woods and the road; a 
one was never seen without the other, except" 
church. Burke had trained Rouser to stay 
home and watch the poultry on Sunday, whl? 
all the family were at service. 





———— 
KNEW WHAT THEY SAID. 

A clever little dog, who always liked toni 
with folks, but was often shut up at home, hae 
sitting in the breakfast-room, one morning 
when the family planned to go to town thi 


ay. , 
“Shall you go with the single or the doubi# 





| cries of a child, declared that villain, Rouser, had 


George Timson was a sober, honest man, who! stolen some neighbor's baby, and was eating it 
It was midnight when a wild ery rang down | had cleared upa good traci of Government land | up, and that he himself would, like’s not, be| was seen of him until the party had got yer 
| four miles on their way, when he meekly cm™ 


hung for the murder, 


Hark! father’s | Mr. Timson, hearing what he fancied to be the | team, father?” asked one, 


“With the double team,” was the reply. 
Shortly after, Dash disappeared, and nothing 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





out from under the back seat, and wagged his 


61 





“We had only to climb a little higher to see that | his presence by the appearance of what they all be- | Then they wanted to know how many of us there 


tail ina way that seemed to say, ‘‘You certainly ; the miner was correct. The snowy stretches were | lieved to be ashark’s fin cutting the water in his | were, whence we came and whither we were going, 


can’t send me back, now I have got so far.” 
He seemed to know which sleigh to hide in, and 
could only have learned from the conversation. 
—Lutheran Observer. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


A FIGHT WITH TWO GRIZZLIES. 

«We were prospecting,” said my friend, Mr. Hen- 
ry Dell, “for silver along the base of the Tenncha 
range, not far from the present boundary limits of 
the territories of Utah and Colorado. My fellow- 
yoyagers Were Mr. George Eustace, a young English 
assayel and two miners from Ogden, named Cole- 
wan and Ripley. 

“This was in October of ’73, near the last of the 
wonth; Ithink it was the 26th day. Snow was in 
plaia sight on the slopes of the high peaks, which 
were bare and craggy, though the hollows and val- 
Jeys were well stocked with pine and cedar. 

“We had not yet ascended any of these peaks, but 
were looking about among the crags and foot-hills 
tothe west of them. 

“The air, that forenoon, was rather sharp at this 
height, but the weather was fine and clear, as it al- 
waysis here at this season. The main line of peaks, 
though twenty or thirty miles distant, stood out as 
clear to the eye as if but a league away. There was 
none of the haze which, in the East, gives to all dis- 
taut mountains the blue tint usual to them, except 
ona few days early in June, or late in the fall, after 
the rains have cleared the atmosphere of vapors. 

“But about noon a most singular phenomenon at- 
tracted our attention. What seemed a black-gray 
mist, high up in the sky, so darkened the country as 
to cast a gloomy shadow everywhere about us. 
Through it the sun grew red, and at times was well- 
nigh obscured. It had the aspect of an ashen fog, 
yet was evidently at a vast height. 

“Eustace pronounced it smoke, 

“‘There’s some volcanic outbreak happening,’ he 
said. “This is cither smoke or ashes.’ 

“But nowhere on the horizon was there the least 
indication of an ascending column of smoke; on the 
contrary, the sky, lower down towards the peaks, 
and towards the barren plateau to the west, was as 
clear as before. 

“The dark cloud, or whatever it might be, ap- 
peared to drift slowly eastward; after a time it par- 
tially shut out the higher peaks from sight, then 
lifted, eddying and dropping in an extraordinary 
manner. 

“It was with strange feelings that we watched its 
phases, speculating, but to very little purpose, as to 
its cause, 

“Eustaee held to his first opinion that it was smoke, 
but the two miners thought it might be dust from 
sage-plains, raised by whirlwinds. 


vels constantly disclosed themselves. 


“We camped that night at a water-hole, among 
some large rocks, near which were a few groups of 
villows, the dry twigs of which sufficed to boil our 


coffee, 


“As late as twelve o’clock the curious obscuration 
continued. Only a few stars could be seen through 
it. On waking a little before three in the morning, 
Isaw that it had cleared up, and that all the constel- 
lations could be scen shining brightly. At sunriso 


not a trace of the cloud was visible. 


“On turning our glasses to the peaks, we saw that 
the snowy slopes no longer gleamed with the white 
tints which we noticed on the previous morning, but 
were streaked and blackened with svoty-looking 


bands, 


“While getting our breakfast, a warm argument 
arose, Kustace held that cinders and ashes had set- 
tled on the snow-fields; Ripley declared that the 
gray sage-lust would give the snow a tint similar to 
that of ashes; while with equal force I contended 
that warm currents of air, attended, perhaps, with 


showers during the night, might have partially melt 
ed off the snow. 


“The actual facts, as we soon discovered, made 
sal work with our theories. It was our purpose to 
ascend at least one of the peaks, as much to gain an 
idea of the surrounding country as to examine the 


character of the ledges. 


“So directly after breakfast we mounted our mules, 
and during the forenoon made our way up to within 
afew hundred yards of where the snow-line began. 
Sheets of ice, with half-frozen rills trickling from 
ath them, lay all about, and the air was quite 


Lene; 
sharp, 


w : : 
The two miners were considerably in advance o 
us, 


Which they had climbed. 

“ ‘They 
Bustace said, as we hurried up the slippery rocks. 
Coleman came down a few yardstomeect us. H 
had something in his hat, 


he, laughing heartily. 


frozen 
grassho r 
a4 ppers. 


eredulously, 
“You may 
her, 
ne m the air all day yesterday. 
Gucate a ve mountain, and part tumbled down o' 
how, and froze to death,’ 


I was thorough- 
ly puzzled, and set it down as one of the unaccount- 
able phenomona of this strange country, where mar- 


On arriving at the point where they had dis- 
mounted and left their mules, we heard their shouts 
oflauchter from the foot of the snowy crags up to 


are having a little sport at our expense,’ 


“We glanced into his hat. It was half full of 


$that what's on the snow?’ asked Eustace, in- 


literally covered with grasshoppers, often to the 
depth of four or five inches; and higher up, along 
the base of the line of cliffs, they lay in windrows, 
two and three feet indepth. There were thousands, 
yes, tens of thousands of bushels of them. 

**No wonder they can’t raise corn in Nebraska 
and Kansas,’ said Ripley. 

“The wings of these grasshoppers were well 
grown, which explains their ability to rise in clouds 
from the earth, and float on the upper air currents 
over a vast extent of country. 

«Great is the grasshopper!’ muttered Eustace. 
“Coleman had gone off to the left, towards one of 
the weoded hollows. 

“Suddenly we were startled by the report of his 
carbine. Though he was out of sight, we saw a blue 
smoke-wreath rise in the air, and a moment after, 
Coleman himself hastily clambered up the high 
rocks, and anxiously glanced downward, 

“What is it?’ Ripley called out. 

“Grizzly! shouted Coleman, balancing himself 
with difficulty on the top of a rock. 

“Unslinging our breach-loaders, we ran towards 
him, catching sight of the bear—a small grizzly—at 
the foot of the ledge, a hundred yards distant. 

“The bear, though bleeding profusely, was mak- 
ing clumsy attempts to climb up the rocks, growling 
from pain and temper. We could hear his claws 
scratch on the rough stone, and, after each tumble- 
back, seo the fresh blood on the rock. 

“Coleman, astride a high rock, was trying to puta 
fresh cartridge in his gun. It was an exciting sight. 
“‘Hold easy, old man?! called out Ripley. ‘Ill 
settle him!’ 

“Cocking his rifle, he stepped forward to get with- 
in easy range. 

“Eustace and myself, equally anxious to shoot, 


ley. 

“T heard Coleman’s voice above the bear’s growls, 
calling to us not to shoot, and saying something 
about another bear being among the timber of the 
hollow beyond. At that moment Eustace fired. 
“With a fearful roar the bear whirled about, and 
his roar was answered by a growl from the cedar 
thickets. Just then Ripley fired at the wounded 
bear, which was rushing at us with tremendous 
bounds, 

“*Run! Hook it for the rocks!’ yelled Coleman. 
*You’s so eager for a scrimmage, and now you've 
got one that’s big enough for you and several more 
like you.’ 

“I did not stop to shoot, but ran for the line of 
crags, some twenty or thirty rods above us. 1 heard 
Coleman, who by this time had re-loaded, fire be- 
hind us; but what was more quickening, I also heard 
terrific growls close in my rear, 

“Seeing a great cleft in the crag above, partly 
filled with loose boulders, I ran over a heap of slip- 


ty or thirty feet, over rocks covered with ice. 
near the bears were. Eustace was not in sight; but 


Ripley was dodging behind a large boulder on the 
slope below. 


dently hunting for him. 


a distressful wheezy noise. 


bounded for him. 


the size of an ordinary coal-car. 


had the advantage, because of his lighter weight. 
Round it they scrambled. 

‘Hook it, old man!’ yelled Coleman. 
.| Steady, Ripley!’ cried the encouraging Eustace 
‘you'll wind him!’ 

“T should think that they had run around the rock 
ten or twelve times, when the bear stopped and tried 
to climb over it. 


the animal’s neck. 


killed the brute, after repeated shots, 


f scot free, from so doubtful a tussle. 
only bears we saw on this expedition. 


upon them, and the large one ran off.” 
tm 


© WRESTLE WITH A BIG FISH. 











tained the frequenters of the sea-side, or come t 
the knowledge of any newspaper reader: 





{ 


Part of ’em | hundred yards long, formed by the sandbarsof th 


n | inlet in front of the railroad depot. 


pery grasshoppers, got into it and climbed up, twen- | be avoided rather than willingly encountered.” 


“As Lcould get no higher, I turned to see how aay 


“The largest of the bears was close at hand, evi- 
The smaller bear lay 
curled up on the snow, some distance away, making 


“Suddenly Eustace fired at the big bear from the 
rocks, out to the left. The grizzly charged towards 
the place whence the shot came, but catching sight 
of Ripley behind the boulder, turned short and 


“Now occurred the exciting and the ludicrous part 
of the encounter. Ripley, having no time torun up 
to the crags, ran round the rock, which was about 


“In a straight race the bear would have overtaken 
the miner; but at tacking round the rock, the man 


I now improved the chance to fire 
my first shot. It struck through the fleshy part of 


“Feeling the bullet, the bear turned to run up 
towards me, when Eustace, firing again, broke one 
of its hindlegs. It fell down, rolling over and over, 
uttering frightful roars. Coleman coming up, we 


“We were not alittle elated at thus getting off, 
These were the 


“Coleman told us that the bears were gorging 
themselves on the grasshoppers when he first came 


a The New York Mercury gives the particulars of 

Just take a look at these cre cinders!’ exclaimed | an exciting scuffle between a man bather and a por- 
poise in the water off Coney Island. Such an extra- 
ordinary contest has rarely, if ever before, enter- 


“The fish had been disporting himself close into 
: well believe it, captain,’ said the mi- | the shore, and when the tide reached its lowest ebb 
And more than that, grasshoppers was what | he found himself penned up ina lake of perhapsa| wrinkled. 


| swift darts from one bar to another. Although the 
imprisoned fish occasionally took long leaps above 


ion, “A shark! a shark!’? was passed from one | 


selves to the beach with a haste that savored of 
panic. | 
“Among these was one man, Michael O’Brien, 
who had been entertaining spectators with his mar- 
vellous feats of swimming. 
cause of the panic, he determined to make an effort | 
to catch a fish weighing more than himsclf, despite 
the fact that he, too, believed it to be a shark. 

“The fish made a dart inshore, and O’Brien leaped | 
into the water, and at the first attempt grappled it 
around the body with both arms. The finny mon- 
ster seemed a little dazed at first, and O’Brien had 
assumed an upright position with it in his arms, and 
was staggering towards the beach before it made a 
struggle. 

“When it did wriggle its tail, however, O’Brien’s | 
grasp loosened, and the fish darted midlake, where 
the water was eight feet deep in places. O’Brien 
swam out after him, and with great courage grap- 
pled him again in the deep water. 

“The porpoise dived, and the man disappeared | 
with him, and reappeared twenty fect distant, but | 
together, O’Brien apparently having found a fin that | 
was not too slimy to hold onto. The fish seemed | 
thoroughly frightened, and made a swift break 
towards the bar, towing the man along, both disap- 
pearing and reappearing, as the fish chose to dive or 
rise. 

“In the shallower water O’Brien recovered a foot- | 
hold on the bottom, and released the fin to take a| 
better working grasp around the body of the por- | 
poise. The fish made a grand effort for liberty, and | 





pressed up, moving off to the right and left of Rip-} almost lifted his tormentor out of the water by a} 


flirt of his tail. Itsuccceded in freeing itself, and | 
darted off for the other bar, O’Brien following. | 
“Both were well-nigh exhausted, now, the fish too | 
much so toswim out of the reach of his pursuer, and | 
the man too tired to exert his strength cnough to lift | 
his prey out upon the beach. O’Brien, however, re- 
newed his grip upon the pectoral fin of the porpoise, 
and both were quiescent for a few seconds to regain 
breath. 

“The fish recovered soonest, and made another dart 
for liberty towards the outlet bar. This time he was 
successful, the tide having arisen high enough dur- 
ing the fight to leave a foot of water over the sand. 
An incoming wave helped him half over by the un- 
dertow, and a second lifted him clean across. 
«O’Brien was close to him when he reached deeper 
water, and watched his porpoiseship swimming from 
wave to wave until he got clear beyond the breakers. 
It was a gallant fight. The fish was all of six feet, | 
weighing, perhaps, two hundred pounds, and in his 
supposed character of a shark was an antagonist to 








THE NAVAJO COUNTRY. 
By William H. Rideing. 
A Desert. 

For three weary weeks, we of the Wheeler Explor- 
ing Expedition in New Mexico were crossing a dry 
desert, without grass, or trees, or life, or beauty, of 
any kind. 

A part of this forlorn country consists of wide 
streams of lava that have crusted into rough, black 
sheets, as they flowed from deep-mouthed craters 
thousands of years ago; another part consists of 





wonderful flat-topped mountains, called Mesas in 
the Spanish, and another of long rows of yellow 
sand-hills possessed by myriads of lizards, rattle- 
snakes and centipedes. Notsuch centipedes as you 
are familiar with, but horrid-looking things, two 
inches long, with white bodies and black claws, 
whose bite is deadly. 

The weather was intensely hot, and as there are no 
streams or springs in this wilderness, we were com- 
pelled to depend on the water that gathered in the 
hollows of the rock and mud after a rain-fall. Had 
| we not struck the rainy season, our sufferings would 
1 have caused some deaths among us, nodoubt; but 
each day a little shower fell, and we were enabled 
to sustain life, often without fully quenching our 
thirst. 

Towards five o’clock one afternoon, we reached 
the farther end of this valley of death, and before 
us lay arange of mountains called the Chasca, or 
Tunicha, which is reserved by the government, with 
the land for several miles on cach side, for the occu- 
pation of the Navajo Indians. 

This seemed a paradise to us, for we knew that 
here we would find sparkling brooks and an abun- 
dance of good grass for our nearly famished animals. 
The Indians caused us no fear, as they are peaceable 
with the whites, and many cf them own extensive 
herds of sheep and cattle, and large farms, which 
they would not endanger by acts that might lead to 
a war. 


? 


A Family Party. 

The first wigwam or wick-e-up we came to was a 
bower, built of green boughs, twigs and lcaves, in 
which two Indians were reclining on buffalo robes 
and wild-cat skins, while a very pretty young squaw 
© | was busy weaving a blanket. 

A happy little family party it seemed to be. One 
of the men was young and sinewy, and the other— 
his father, probably, or his wife’s—was old and 


€| They arose, with smiling faces, to greet us, saying, 
“Tlow ?” to ns, which is as far ns most Indians ever 





ending all their questions by begging for tobacco. 


The squaw was silent, meanwhile, and did not look 


| 

water, succeeded by dives in the true porpoise fash- | up for a moment, although she was full of curios- 
ity, of course, and was only restrained by the dread 
mouth to another, and the bathers betook them- ! of areproof from her lord and master, who believed, 


no doubt, with all others of his race, that woman’s 
special privilege is to attend to herwn business, 


and never to be inquisitive. 


Poor little thing! I pitied her, and almost scared 


As soon as he saw the | her to death when I caught her taking a sidelong 


glance at us behind her husband’s back. But she 
looked happy, withal, and hummed a strange little 
song as she hammered the wool down into her 
blanket. 

The men spoke broken Spanish, and when Lieut. 
Morrison asked them the best way across the moun- 
tains, they abandoned words altogether, and took to 
pantomime. 

Indian Pantomime. 

I confess that I never could understand Indian 
pantomime, but to others it is as plain as chalix writ- 
ing on a blackboard. The elder man whistled, dug 
the heel of his moccasin into the ground, described a 
semi-circle iu the air with his outstretched arms, and 
passed his fingers over the back of his cars. The 
young man swung round once, and made a wavy mo- 
tion with his hand. 

“What do they say?” I asked Lieut. Morrison, our 
commandant. 

“They say,” he answered at once, understanding 
all these extraordinary antics without difficulty, 
“that the trail we are on leads to the Washington 
Pass; that the way is steep, but that if we followa 
certain path, we shall have no trouble with the pack 
animals; that we shall find an abundance of good 
water and grass, and that we shall be able to buy a 
sheep for the mess in the mountains.” 

“Hurrah! How liable we are to be mistaken!” 
called out a member of the Expedition. “1 thought 
they were giving a short history of the Roman Em- 
pire, the lives of the Presidents, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or illustrating the poems 
of Joaquin Miller.” 

But this was said in jest, and the Indians had re- 
ally answered all the lieutcnant’s questions by their 
fanciful motions. 

So we started on again, following tho faint path 
in the grass towards the mountains, that were begin- 
ning to look golden in the mellow light of the west- 
ern evening. 

An Old Chief. 

We had not gone far when I heard some one hal- 
looing, and looking back, saw the old chicf running 
after us. He soon overtook us, and explained that 
he had come to show us where we might find water, 
or aqua, as he called ‘it in Spanish, for the night’s 
camp, 

He ran on before us, out of breath, and with beads 
of perspiration on his forehead, which he occasion~- 
ally dried by taking a handful of loose soil and rub- 
bing it well over the skin. 

His dress was the same as that of all the Navajoes, 
consisting of a cotton tunic, gathered in at the waist 
by a belt, with a small leather bag attached; some 
cotton drawers, coming a little below the knees; 
black stockings, and yellow buckskin moccasins. 

His long black hair was tied into a cue, and a Tur- 
key red handkerchief was knotted across his brow. 

His face was frank and pleasant, his shoulders had 
great breadth, and his limbs the suppleness of a cat's. 

He brought us to a pool of water, where he was 
joimed by half-a-dozen other Indians, who left their 
work in the fields, and rushed towards us the mo- 
nent they saw us, remaining with us the whole even- 
ing, and watching with intense interest the work of 
unpacking the mules, putting up the tents and cook- 
ing the supper. 

We, too, watched them with quite as great an in- 
terest, for Navajo fingers are so nimble, and Navajo 
consciences so dull, that portable articles sometimes 
find their way from travellers’ outfits into Navajo 
pockets in a way that will not bear explanation, 
But we lost nothing, and one by one, our guests rose 
from the circle they had formed around our camp- 
fire, and after wishing us “Uueua noche,” good- 
night, went home to their huts. 


Topographers’ Work. 

On the next morning we climbed the mountains, 
and for two or three days the topographers were at 
work surveying the surrounding country from the 
highest peaks. On each peak ascended by the 
Wheeler Expedition, what we call a monument is 
built. It is a pile of loose rocks, under which we 
place a tin tube, closed at both ends, containing a 
slip of paper giving the date of our visit, the names 
of the party, the height of the mountains, as ascer- 
tained by our aneroids and barometers, and other 
particulars that may help any explorers who follow 
in our footsteps. We also christen all mountains 
that have not already been named, so that they may 
be more definitely fixed on the maps, and find out by 
astronomical observations what their bearings and 
distances are to other prominent points. 

The Navajo natives number about eight thousand 
people, and it seemed to me that we had all of them 
in our camp during the days that we were in Wash- 
ington Pass. They inspected our tents, crowded 
about us while we were eating, and meddled with 
anything and everything within their reach. 


Indian Curiosity. 

Curiosity is a quality for which few writers give 
the Indians credit; and the common idea of them is 
| that they are stoical in disposition. But all the Ind- 
| Gans that I saw were like children in their inquisi- 





“The idiers on the heach were first made aware of | get in learning the English “How do you do?” tiveness, and instead of being sullen or indifferent, 
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they insisted upon a close examination of our 
personal attire, the contents of the mess closets, 
our arms and ammunition, and not the smallest 
article escaped their notice, 


They were desirous of “swapping” for things 
that took their fancy, and would have given us 
handsome blankets in exchange for articles of 
very little value, which, however, we could not 
dispose of, as they were government property. 
Money tempted them but little. 

Speaking of the Indian's curiosity, reminds me 
of an exceedingly amiable but intrusive old chief, 
who came into camp one afternoon and thrust 
his beaked nose into everything large enough to 
admit it. He rambled from tent to tent, and 
looked at all our things, like an auctioneer come 
to buy us out, 

One of the men was sick, and went to the 
medicine chest to get some pills, followed, of 
course, by the Indian, The long rows of little 
canisters and vials seemed to give the old fellow 
great delight, and he took them in his hands, 
one by one, and smelled at them, with a varying 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


citing struggle took place, the boys on foot, | 
dragging at their pursuers’ saddles and bridles, 
and tugging at the ponies’ tails until the poor 
creatures reared and plunged so violently that 
none other than an Indian could have held his 
seat. 

But these lithe young Navajoes were as secure 
as rocks, and plied their raw-hide whips, with a 
pistol-like crack, on the attacking party, also 
throwing out their lassoes with marvellous dex- 
terity, and pulling one after another of their an- 
tagonists to the ground. 

They galloped among the closely-packed pines, 
and swung aside with admirable swiftness at the 
very moment you would have expected to see 
their brains dashed out. But eventually they 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers. 

They were dragged from their foaming ponies, 
which were unsaddled and turned loose. Their 
plumes were torn from them, and although they 
kicked and wrestled, they were suspended from 
the branch of a tree by a rope tied around their 
ankles. 
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purity over his countrymen, succeeded in keep- 
ing them from armed resistance. Meanwhile he 
brought every argument to bear upon the Chris- 
tian Emperor, to persuade him to make conces- 
sions. 

Deak had to wait many years before his labors 
were crowned with success. At times success 
seemed impossible. More than once the good 
patriot retired to his farm in despair; at the first 
glimmer of hope, however, he returned again to 
the struggle. 
he was soon released again, to pursue the end 
that, from first to last, was dear to his heart. 

At last, after the brief but terrible war, in 
which, in 1866, the Prussians so completely de- 
feated Austria, the great object for which Deak 
had labored was gained. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph granted Hungary the right to have a sep- 
arate Ministry and Parliament of her own. 
Deak felt that his task was done, and finally re- 
tired from public life. 

Honors followed him to his retirement; but 
he sternly turned his face away from them. He 
would take neither office, title nor pension. The 
Emperor, who respected him for his unselfish 
fidelity, for forty years, to Hungary, offered him 
all these; but the patriot was not to be persuaded. 

The Emperor even went to visit him in his 
modest lodgings at Pesth, and finding that he 
would not accept any solid mark of gratitude, 
begged him at least to receive the portraits of 
himself and the Empress. These, Deak also 
kindly but firmly declined. He said that what 
he had done for Hungary had been done freely, 
for her sake and not for his; and that the great- 
est favor the Emperor could confer on him, 
would be always to respect her liberties. 

Another trait of Deak is worth mentioning. 
Although a lawyer, and not a rich man, he prac- 
tised in the courts, not for personal gain, but in 
order to defend the weak and shield the inno- 
cent. He never would take up the cause of a 


Once he was cast into prison, but | 


affairs may be settled. The law of the Uniteg 
States on the subject is very intricate, and coulq 
not be explained here. The expenses of a set. 
tlement in this way are large, and when it jg 
possible, the creditors of a bankrupt prefer to ay. 
range the matter without resorting to the law, 
Then the merchant who has failed, meets his 
creditors, and proposes to pay them a certain 
portion, or per cent., of the amounts due 
which they, after looking into his affairs 
accept or reject. 

Scarcely a day passes, even in busy times, 
when failures do not take place; but they are 
most numerous and heavy when trade is dull, 
In addition to the causes already mentioned, g 
new set of causes operate. They arise from 
what is vaguely called ‘“‘a want of confidence,” 
Banks and capitalists are unwilling, at such 
times, to lend money to those of whose pecuni- 
ary ability they are uncertain, except upon the 
very best security; and as a merchant's securi- 
ty is generally his goods, or the prospect of sell- 

ing them, they will not lend to him at all. The 
| same thing happens when money is very “tight,” 
| —that is, scarce,—because the men with money 
| can lend all they have on the best security; and 
| When it is very “‘easy,’’ or abundant, from the 
| dullness of business, because then the banks are 
doubtful whether they can get their money back 
again, and prefer to lose interest rather than run 
the risk of losing the money loaned. 

During the past year failures have been many 
and heavy, and the causes of this will be readily 
seen. They were the result of the panic of 1873, 
The same thing has happened before, and will 
happen again when we are visited by another 
panic. The panic is like a gale, which bears 
away all the stubble and all the weakly-rooted 
plants and trees in its path, and which some- 
times uproots even the strongest. 

Destructive as failures are, and calamitous as 


them, 
» either 





they are to their victims, they yet, on the whole, 
add to the general good; at least when they are 
the consequences of a commercial panic. Such 
| panics come when there has been over-trading 


expression on his copper-colored face, He sniffed | 
as Vigorously as an old snuff-taker; and when he 





Rough play this, but nothing more than play, 


| for the contestants laughed as loud and heartily 
. ! 

reached a bottle of the strongest ammonia, he | ag the spectators. By-and-by the women came | 
put it to that inquisitive old nose of his, and | 


client unless he felt very sure that it was right 
and just. His great heart sympathized with the | 
poor, who could not afford to pay lawyers to pro- | 











breathed heavily. 
The next moment he rolled over as if he had | 
been shot, and for several seconds could neither 


breathe nor sneeze. He was to be pitied as he 


| stored to its rightful owners. 


to the rescue, and driving off the others, un- 
strung the two chiefs hanging from the tree. | 
The ponies had started for home, and all the | 
other property thrown aside in the tussle was re- | 
Then, as darkness | 


tect them from false charges, or assert their vio- 
lated rights. So he gave them his skill and la- 
bor for nothing. 

Simple and frank in habit and character, pure 
in thought and deed, doing always less for him- 


lay there, wheezing and trying to cough; but} jad fallen, a circle was formed around a big fire, | self than for others, Francis Deak might worthi- 


presently he recovered himself and shook his | 
head, ‘ 
he cried. | 
And he was either tired | 
of our company, or ashamed of the undignified | 
show he had made, for he went away, still sneez- 
ing, and we did not press him to stay. 


*No bueno! no bueno! no good!” 
“Whiskey no bueno!’ 


Navajo Village 

One day we encamped in a Navajo village, 
and saw the Indians at home, The houses are 
conical in shape, and built of logs, raised like a 
stack of muskets, and covered with matting and 
sods, 

It was afternoon when we arrived, and nearly 
all the men were away in the valleys tending 
their sheep and cattle. Most of the squaws were 
weaving blankets, which are said to be the finest 
made in the world, and sometimes cost as much 
as two hundred and fifty dollars each, I saw 
avery handsome one at Fort Defiance, Arizona, 
where the agency is, the price of which was 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and it was of 
siall size. But the commoner ones, such as the 
Indians use themselves, can be bought for three 
or four dollars, and the chiefs of other tribes 
obtain them in exchange for skins and game. 


The men came home a short time before sun- 
down, and for the rest of the evening there was 
much merry-making. Two young chiefs, mount- 
ed on beautiful native ponies, rode in from a 
neighboring village, and some of the boys began 
to tease them. 

Indian Fun. 

The visitors at once gave chase, and followed 

their tormentors into a wood, where a most ex- 





and the prettiest squaw made pancakes for the 
valorous contestants, 


~o>——_—_— 


FRANCIS DEAK, THE DEAD PA- 
TRIOT. 

Francis Deak, who recently died at Pesth, the 
capital of his native Hungary, was in many re- 
spects a rare and admirable man. The name of 
Kossuth is much more familiar to us than that 
of Deak; but while Kossuth’s bravery and suf- 
ferings in the cause of his country are worthy of 
admiration, not less so were the wisdom and un- 
selfish devotion of his brother patriot who has 
just passed away. 

It was owing, indeed, more to Francis Deak 
than to Kossuth, or any other person, that after 
long years of tyranny, and many fruitless ef- 
forts, the warm-hearted and high-spirited Hun- 
garians attained their present local indepen- | 
dence. 

Deak was the son of a well-to-do farmer, who | 
lived in thé picturesque province of Zala, in the | 
south-western corner of Hungary, near the beau- 
tiful Lake Balaton. Reared hardily, in this re- 
mote district, Deak acquired a ruggédness of 
body and of character which served him well in 
the stormy career that was before him. 

He did not go to college, but was educated as 
a lawyer, and at the age of twenty-two we find 
him not only practising his profession, but 
plunged, so soon, into the political agitations of 
the time. 

His eloquence and ardor soon gave him the 
lead over the Hungarian patriots of his vicinity, 
while his simple, straightforward ways, and his 
sterling honesty, won for him the affection and 
respect of the rough peasantry. 

Before he was thirty he found himself sitting 
in the Hungarian Diet, or Parliament, as a dep- 
uty from his native district. Here his ability 
and character won him a wide influence, and be- 
fore he had sat long in the Diet, he was yielded 
the leadership of the patriots throughout the 
kingdom. 





Deak loved Hungary with a warm and unsel- 
fish love; but he was not a fanatic. He did not! 
believe in plunging the land into rebellion and 
war. The oppression under which Hungary suf- 
fered from the Austrian Government aroused his | 
indignation. But he hoped to remove it by | 
peaceful means. He only favored war in the | 
event that every honest effort should fail. His 
moderation and tact, his power, by reason both 





ly be compared to the Greek Aristides and the 
Roman Cato. 
—— --+o 


SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 


The sunbeams on the hedges lie, 
The south wind murmurs summer soft; 
The maids hang out the cloth to dry 
Around the elder-skirted croft. 
The charm of pleasure wanders round, 
And yet we Reet old Winter nigh, 
While fancy dreams of vernal sound, 
And quiet rapture fills the eye. 


Thus Nature of the spring will dream 
While sonth winds thaw; but soon again 

Frost breathes upon the stiff’ning stream, 
And numbs it into ice; the plain 

Soon wears its wintry garb of white, 
And icicles that fret at noon 

Will eke their icy points at night 


Beneath the chilly stars and moon. CLARE. 





MERCANTILE FAILURES. 
Merchants know but too well what it is to 


| *‘fail,”’—in other words, to be obliged to suspend 


business, and give up their goods and other 
property to their creditors. In aday aman who 
has had good credit, and is rich and prosperous, 
loses & part or the whole of his property, and 
with this loss, his power to borrow money. 
Sometimes a merchant’s failure is unexpected to 
himself until just before it occurs; but usually it 
is only the final outburst of a storm whose gath- 
ering he has long been watching. 

Very few business men do a strictly cash busi- 
ness, 
money; and if they do not actually borrow, they 
buy goods ‘on time,’’—in other words, give 
notes for them, by which they promise to pay 
for the goods in one, three, or four months, or in 
a longer or shorter time. Honest tradesmen al- 
ways hope to pay these notes when they become 
due. If they cannot pay them, they ‘‘fail.’’ 

We will not stop to explain at length the 
causes of such failures, but merely mention some 
of them. A merchant who has bought goods on 
credit, and sold them on credit, may be unable 
to pay because he cannot collect what is owed to 
him. The goods may have fallen in value, so 
that he cannot sell them for enongh to meet his 
debts. Trade may be dull, and he may find it 
impossible to sell at all. He may live extrava- 
gantly, and spend more than his profits. 


others cannot pay, he may be called upon to pay 
for them; so that if he has not a surplus amount 
of money in his hands, or is unable to borrow, 
he may also fail,—in other words, become bank- 
rupt. 

When a failure takes place, there is an almost 


They are forced, at times, to borrow | 


He | 
| may endorse the notes of others, and when these 


| and too much credit given. Bankruptcies lessen 
|the amount of indebtedness, though in a very 
rough manner. They bring down the prices of 
goods, they induce general economy, and thus 
prepare the way for a fresh start on a sounder 
basis. , 

The business of the country is still in the midst 
of this process. The end of it may be near, but 
no man can say whether it is or not. When 
prices have reached the proper level, when men, 
and corporations, and States have learned to live 
on what they earn, and not on what they can 
borrow, and when the total amount of indebted- 
ness has gone down to the point where it is pos- 
sible to pay it, there will be a general revival of 
trade,—slow at first, but growing more rapid 
and profitable as time passes. For that time we 
can only wait and hope. 

+> 
ENGLAND A REPUBLIC. 

Horace White, formerly the editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, expresses one or two opinions 
about England, suggested by his visit to that 
country, such as are not generally entertained by 
republican visitors to the mother-land. 

He says that if a republic means a country 
governed by public opinion, England is more re- 
| publican than the United States. In the United 

States the President may retain his Cabinet of 

| ficers for four years, though their policy may be 
| opposed to the will of the people, and all the 
elections may turn against the administration. 
| But in England, if Parliament, reflecting the 
| popular sentiment, gives a majority vote against 
the Ministry, they are compelled to resign. 

He doubts if it would be a wise policy to ex- 
tend, in England, the right of suffrage to the 
people at large. “Looking at the frequency of 
bribery in elections, I should say that it would 
not be advisable to enlarge the area of corruj- 
tion rapidly, by opening the suffrage to a class 
who would mainly exercise it for its value in 
money or gin.” 

Mr. White thinks that even in this country 
nearly all who are educated or hold property, 
would prefer that the suffrage in the United 
States should be restricted by a test of property 
or education. 





THE TONGUE, 

It is quite common to think of the tongue as ex 
isting chiefly for the purpose of tasting. It is the 
chief, but not the only organ of taste. The upper 
and back part of the mouth, as well as the upper 
portion of the throat, are also endowed with the 
sense of taste. Asa matter of fact, taste is a secon- 
dary function of the tongue, its primary purpose be- 
| ing to grasp rather than to enjoy food. Some phy- 
j siologists regard it more as an organ of touch than of 
| taste, and speak of it asa kind of “third or subsid- 
iary hand.” The use of the tongue in many of the 





of his eloquence and his personal rectitude and | infinite variety of ways by which the bankrupt’s | lower animals confirms this view. 
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THE _YOUTH! “S COMP. ANTON, | 








The tongue of shell-fish bears their teeth, and is 
used to masticate their food. The frog eatches flies 
between the two portions into which the tongue is 


divided. The chameleon darts out its tongue, cov- 
ered with a glutinous substance, to a length exceed- 


ing that of its body, and sticks insects. The tongue } 


of ahumming-bird is a sucking tube for drawing 
up the honey of flowers. The woodpecker hooks in- 
sects by means of a tongue barbed with short, thorn- 
like spines. 

The ox lays hold of the grass with his tongue, 
and the flesh-eating animals grasp their food and 
rasp it from the bones by means of a tongue armed 
with horny, re-curved spines. They also use the 
tongue to clean their coats. In man the tongue is 
the most sensitive organ of touch. 
guish minute forms, as in the case of a small sub- 


stance in the teeth, that the most delicate fingers | 


cannot feel. 

The tongue is the chief organ of taste because the 
nerves of taste are more fully distributed there, 
and also because by its rolling motions, and by pres- 
sure, it extracts the flavor from savory substances, 
In order to be tasted, the substance must be dis- 
solved. This the saliva does, and the solution is 
pressed through the minute cells which cover the 
tongue, and comes into contact with the nerves of 
taste that lie beneath them. 

It is a curious fact that salt and acid substances 
are tasted chiefly at the fore part of the tongue, and 
bitter ones mainly at the back. 


-———~or- 





A LAWYER IN A BOX, 

Hugo Grotius, the great statesman and jurist of 
the Netherlands, escaped from prison, and from 
probable death, in a chest. Political 
feeling ran high, and the triumph of a faction led te 
the imprisonment of Barneveldt, Grotius, and other 
leaders of the opposite party. Barneveldt, the ablest 
and most patriotic citizen of Holland, was put to 
death, and Grotius was doomed, probably, to a sim- 
ilar fate. But his wife shrewdly planned his escape. 

As he was a great reader, the government allowed 
him such books as he desired. They were brought 
to his cell and carried away in a huge chest. At 
first, the chest was carefully searched by the keep- 
ers; but after a time it was passed in and out with- 
out examination. One night his wife put him in the 
chest instead of the books, and a faithful servant 
undertook to see him safely through the lines of his 
enemies. 

Several times, the men who carried the chest said, 
in sport, “Grotius himself must be in it, it is so 
heavy ;” but the servant made some apt reply, which 
quieted their suspicions, if they had any. They saw 
there was no aperture in the chest, save the key- 
hole, and they did not imagine it possible for a man 
to breathe without more fresh air than could get in 
through that. 

The servant had an anxious heart till the chest 
was safely delivered to friends, who were over- 
whelmed with surprise and joy when they opened 
the chest, and saw that Grotius had escaped. The 
night was, fortunately, a stormy one, and the guards 
and porters were, therefore, less vigilant than usual. 





ee 
CONVENIENT FORMS OF PIETY. 


Inthe old times, when persecution was common 
in England by both Catholic and Protestant, many 


_people had no other religion than that of the reign- 


ing monarch, They changed their faith as rapidly 
as the throne changed its king, as their governing 
principle was to be always on the winning side. 

Specimens of this class may be found in our day. 
A prisoner, not long ago, had his sentence commuted 
for good behavior. He had manifested great inter- 
est in the visits of a Christian man, had asked for a 
Bible, and became a diligent reader of the Scrip- 
tures. The visitor, thinking him to be a converted 
man, penitent and sincere, obtained his pardon. 
When leaving his cell, the prisoner handed the Bi- 
ble to the visitor, saying, very frankly,— 

“I thank you for all your kindness, but I shall 
have no further use for this.” 

A Scotch woman whom Dr. Guthrie visited, was 
also one of this class. After uttering an extrava- 
gant eulogium on his prayer, which she said had 
done her so much good, she added, “Eh, sir, there 
was & man used to come and gi’e me a bonny prayer, 
just like yours, and he never gaed awa’ without 


leavin’ me a shillin’!” Religion of this sort is of 
small value, 





+> 
JAPANESE HOUSES FOR THE CENTEN- 
NIAL, 


In our youthful days we were wont to muse over 
th  historian’s description of “the house which King 
Solomon built for the Lord.” The words which 
Specially excited our wonder were those of 1 Kings 
6:7,—“And the house when it was in building was 
built of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither; so that there was neither hammer, nor axe, 
hor any tool of iron, heard in the house while it was 
in building.” The passage was recalled to us by 
reading this paragraph : 

The steamship Alaska has brought to San Fran- 
ce fifteen carloads of material for Japanese 
an to be erected on the exposition grounds. 

which Japanese carpenters accompany the wood, 
i hisin the main bamboo. Itis already prepared, 
Da great measure ; all the hewi ing, the dressing, &c., 
= been done, and no labor remains for the carpen- 

Ts excepting the task of finishing the material and 
Petting the frames together. Several styles of 

ouses will be on exhibition. They are entirely de- 
Void of nails, 

Ps interesting fact concerning “the house which 

"g Solomon built for the Lord’ was brought to 





It can distin- | 


light a few years since. The workmen of the Eng- 
lish Exposition Society had been excavating in Jeru- 
salem, along the foundations of the first temple. 
One day they sent for Lieut. Wilson, the superin- 
; tendent. He went down the shaft, and by the light 
of a lantern, saw on the huge stones certain red 
marks. They proved to be Pheenician characters, 
and made centuries before—as stone-masons now 
mark the stones they fit together—by the workmen 


of Hiram, when they “lhewed stones, to lay the foun- | 


dations of the house.”’—1 Kings, 6:7. 





+> 

ROYAL COURTESY, 

| Princes are common in Italy and Germany since 
the great political changes in those countries. Many 
of them have no subjects to rule, and no revenues to 
support them; but it is said, also, to their credit, 
that many of them make excellent citizens, and con- 
form readily to their new life. Charles Thurber, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes of one of them: 


Just opposite us at the table sat a Roman prince 
and princess, and it was pleasant to see their faces 
and hear their voices. Besides being the wife of a 
| prince, she was the daughter of a Bonaparte. They 
| were exceedingly affable and polite, and, of course, 
| agreeable. They put on no airs, but “acted, and 
dressed, and conversed as freely and pleasantly as if 
they did not know but everybody at the table was 
as good and noble as they. 

The princess, it was ‘remarked, wore the same 
dress from day to day, while she was there. She 
was constantly engaged in making garments for the 
poor, and we were told that when at home it was her 
daily employment. 

I do not know asa prince and princess, who treat 
every untitled but respectable person as if their 
equal, are entitled to more credit than the man in 
common life who treats others as kindly and politely 
and as equals, and yet I think they are. At all 
— we cannot help respecting them the more 

for laying aside their social superiority, and meeting 
| us on the same plane. It certainly emphasizes their 
affability and kindness. 








KILLED AT THE ALTAR, 

Had the violence of the British enemy, which 
broke off the nuptials of Gabriel la Jeunesse, proved 
fatal to his intended bride, the poem of “Evange- 
line” would never have been written. But in cases 
like the following the dramatic pathos is simply 
concentrated upon a moment instead of a lifetime. 
The Augusta Constitutionalist recalls a sad and trag- 
ic incident of the war, which happened in the last 
days of the siege of Charleston: 

A young lieutenant, by name De Rochelle, had 
been nursed through a desperate wound by Miss 
Pickens, a young and beautiful daughter of the for- 
mer Governor of South Carolina. A mutual love 
sprung from the interest which she felt in her pa- 
tient, and from his gratitude to the fair Samaritan; 
they became engaged, and late in 1864 were stand- 
ing at the altar, and about to be wed, when a shell 
from the Federal fleet burst in the room, injuring 
seven persons and inflicting a mortal wound upon 
the bride. 

The scene of woe that followed defies description. 
When she was restored to consciousness the surgeon 
declared that she could only live a few hours. She 
was laid upon a couch, and the ceremony proceeded, 
amid the sobs of all resent; and almost as soon as 
she had pronounced the vows, her life ended, and 
De Rochelle had a wife in heaven. 


| 
CALLING NAMES, 

O'Connell, the great Irish leader, once vanquished 
a fish-woman of Billingsgate in a war of words. 
Like most of her class, she was renowned for her 
power of vituperation. The Irish advocate made a 
wager that he would silence her. He won by apply- 
ing to her words of whose import she was ignorant, 
but whose sound indicated to her ears that they 
must mean something very bad. He called her a 
“polygon,” an “equilateral triangle,” a “hypothe- 
nuse,” and other geometrical names. A somewhat 
similar effect was produced by the use of the words 
“eccentric genius” on a Vicksburg negro, according 
to the Herald of that place: 

Yesterday a Clay Street negro, who some time 
since invented an animal trap, was exhibiting the 
model in a store on Washington Street, when a gen- 
tleman remarked,— 

“Well, you are an eccentric genius.” 

“See heah, boss,”’ slowly replied the negro, “dat ar 
trap may be ‘all right or all wrong ; Ize gwine to run 
my chances on dat, an’ durin’ de meanwhile nobody 
hez any rights to call me names an’ hurt my feel- 
ing. 

‘And he went away with grief in his eye. 
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“I WASN’T PRAYING TO YOU.’ 

It is to be feared that altogether too many prayers 
on public occasions are offered to the audience rath- 
er than toGod. It was once said, iu a newspaper 
report of some public ceremony, wherein a distin- 
guished clergyman prayed, that “The Rev. Mr. 
offered the most eloquent prayer ever ad- 
dressed to a Boston audience.” It might be well for 
all inclined to think of the hearers rather the Hear- 
er of prayer, to muse over this incident: 

The other day a minister offered prayer at the lay- 
ing of acorner-stone. A brisk young reporter bus- 
tled up and said,— 

“g wish you would give me the manuscript of that 

rayer.’ 

“I never write out my prayers,” said the preach- 








er. 

“Well,” said the reporter, “I couldn’t hear a word 
you said.” 

“T wasn’t praying to you,’’ quickly responded the 
clergyman. 

—____+o+ 
BISMARK’S AUTOGRAPH, 

The ancient rhetoricians taught that a public 
speaker should acquire the art of saying things 
while appearing not tosay them. The oratio obliqua 
they called it, or speaking indirectly. Bismark, the 
great German chancellor, has evidently acquired 
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this art. For it is said that when an American girl | 
expressed her desire “to carry back to America the 
autograph of the greatest living statesman,” he 
wrote,— 

lam sorry to state that I cannot do, even fora 


young lady, what [have often refused to those of | Waterproof’’ 


elder years. BISMARK, 


—_— HO? 
MRS. GRUNDY’S WAIST, 
This little girl knew how to reason, though she did | 


not know Mrs. Grundy,—the old lady who personi- | 
es the world’s opinions, the fear of which keeps | 


many persons from doing what is right. The fa- 


miliar quotation, ‘What will Mrs. Grundy say?” is | 


from an old English comedy,—*Speed the Plough.” 


A little school-girl asked her teacher what was | 


meant by “Mrs. Grundy.” The teacher replied that 
it meant “the world.” Some days afterward the 
teacher asked the class to which this little “bud of 
promise”’ belonged, ‘* What is a zone?” 

After some hesitation, this little girl brightened 
up and replied,— 

“I know; it’s a belt around Mrs. Grundy’s waist.” 


~~ 
or 





SOUNDS OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 

Dr. A. O. Treat, a medical missionary in China, 
speaking of the dialects of that people, says that | 
those living three hundred miles apart cannot un- | 
derstand each other. The written characters of the 
language are the same, but the sounds are different, 
some words having forty-two distinct meanings, | 
each one of which is expressed by a peculiar sound. 
For example, the word meaning horse, by different 
pronunciations, is made to represent twelve separate 
things. Dr. Treat was called “Tee,” as the Chinese 
are unable to pronounce English names. 

— “oo —_—_———__ 
FUNNY BECAUSE ABSURD. 

Much that passes for wit owes its humor to its ab- 
surdity, as, for instance, this: 

An Irishman was brought up before a Justice of 
the Peace on acharge of vagrancy, and was thus 
questioned: 

“What trade are you?” 

“Sure, now, yer honor, I’m a sailor.” 

“You a sea-faring man! I question whether you 
have ever been to sea in your life.” 

“Sure, now, and does your honor think I came 
over from Ireland in a wagin ?”’ 

—— +o 
WHO WOULD? 

One of Mr. Moody’s sayings hits a vital spot with 
the accuracy and stunning effect of a Minie ball: 

“Do you suppose there isa man in Brooklyn who 
would have a photograph of his heart taken?” 








SOMETHING NEW. 
MARQUETRY. 














To the 40,000 persons now using our Bracket Saw, it 
would be uscless to say anything in its praise. Of this 
number we are sure very few are aware what exquisite 
work can be done with it when used in connection with 
our “ATTACHMENT.” Those already having our Saw 
Frame have only to connect it with the Attachment, as 
seen in the cut, and they will have a most perfect machine. 
With it the beautiful art of 


MARQUETRY, 


or the inlaying of one colored wood into that of another 
color, can be brought to a high degree of perfection. 

It is truly surprising to what an extent this beautiful art 
can be carried in decorating, and making articles both 
unique and tasty, which would bring high prices on ac- 
count of their rarity. 

We will send the Attachment free to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 50. 

ComPLeTE INsTRUCTIONS will be sent with the Attach- 
ment. 





BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
H 
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This cut shows the different sizes of Saw Blades, num- 
bering from No. 0, the smallest, to No. 6, the largest. The 
length of the Blades is about six inches. In ordering 
these Blades, you can select the size wanted from the cut. 

Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 25 cts. per dozen. 














Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


f Youth’s Companion Office, Boston 


41 Temple Place. ass. 


onus Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods in the Background. 


The fame of our 
| **Gossamer 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 
any circum- 
stances in the hot- 
test of weather. 
We also muke 
Ladies’ and Miss- 
es’ GOSSAMER 
Leggins and 
Dress Shields, 
Gossamer Hats 
and caps for Gen- 
tlemen, and Gos- 
samer Umbrellas, 
the only real wa- 
ter-proof wmbrel- 
la made. 


garments,ffor La- 
dies and Gentle- 
men’s storm use, 
has extended to 
Europe. Rubber 
| manufac turers 
there readily ad- 
mit their superi- 
| ority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight 
strength, imper 
vivusness to salt 
or fresh water, 





For the protection of ourselves and the public, we stamp 
our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 
| every garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
| brellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. for 
yourself they have our trade-mark. 

GOSSAMERjRUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


See 
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Of the prettie st Vv isiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples. with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents, Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different ie for printing 





N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
! are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, Laie paid, to 
k, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent's Hat, $2 00; One 
| Gent? 's Cap, $1 25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard. 
“I HAVE BUT ONE RFG RET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide 
urchaser. The Centennial Printing 
Press, ®2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
of the ga America ae. ype, &c. 
ses Re Cirenla e. 
| ‘WA ATSON, aC ornhill, Boston. 
| Q Enterprise Printing Presses. 
| JUST OUT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalogue 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct 51—tf 
From 8175 to $350. 13t 
ons 10 cents to W. Y. Edwards, 36 Church St., 
AS® ee for DR. CHA 8 
AMILY PHYSICIAN, FAR- 
hire R, BEE-KEEVPER, AND 
SECOND cet et 'T BOOK, This is a only NEW 
BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASE, 
to be suc h isa ao, ve nts more than double their 
PUBLISHING. COMPANY, TOLEDO, Ol10, & 
r ‘ublishers, 6- 
10 ( sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
_Kneeland Street, » Boston, Mass. 20-—ly 
This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., Wi be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one “send- ing their address to 
Drs. S. Ss FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
The standard rece ipts in this 
e a hundreds of dollars to any . 
i 1 


| any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $ One Gent’s 
$500. Send for new Ilustrated C atalogue 
pone 

_ a aie PRESSES 
and any other purporting 
money. imple Copie wo Dollars. Address CHASK 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 

amily. 18 52t 












person v 
CHROMOS ;': every kind, Foreign and American. 20 

Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—It 
00 YO Male or Female. Send your address and ¢ i 

something that will bring you in honorab 
NT over $150 a month sure 











INVENTORS’ UNION, 
173 Greenwich Street, New York. 












(*LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, = cts. 
for Fun for the la- 
dies. 43 Visiting Cards in 
5—13 t FRENCH & ROUN DY, adie, Mass, 
PERRY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 
Copies sent by mail for 25cts. prepaid. JOHN F, PE =" 
& CO., 538 Washington: reet, Boston. 4— 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 


6—26t 
Box 141, No. . Hampton, Mass, 39—tf 
25 Leap Year Cards in CASE 
for 35c. or 50 without 
for 25c. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 
For January, contains 8 pieces of music, worth in sheet 
form $2 85; 24 pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
A MONTH.— “Age nts wanted every w here. 
$250: Business a wet na class. Par- 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'td pictures, 50 ctx, They are He: Landscapes, Animals, 








“st . Louis, Mo. 


DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 














ticulars sent free. ldre 
J. WORTH yy CO. 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautilul painting. Also, 5 be: epee GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 66 cts. Agents want 
Address a L. PATTEN & CO., 162 W iillam Street, New York, 
Sample to Agents! Needed ine very fe vnily. 
M. MIK 


Large profits! Send st: unp. 1iKOLAS 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 
Something to make Hens Lay “made 


HENS LAY. from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 


and ground ime WEET meal. Fowls like it very much, 
Trial bags 50 cts. and ae Le i bag, $25 
SON & BOWKE R, 
_ 49—13t 

















SS No. Market St., Boston. 

ENTENNIAL CARDS. New thing. Agents 
Bedford, Mass. 4- St 

| IIOP ire relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.!y i Siowan ccs 
Sra. Stowell & Co. 
ii Se 
with all Complications of ye 
ic or Functional Disease Cured, 
5th year. 
pain. Nolossof time, State your case. Address F. E. 
Quincy, Mich. 32—liteow 
YOUR TR NAME 2 Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
(notwoalike) 30c¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 15 cts. CLiIntoNn Bros., Clintonville, Ct 

Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
the svstem in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALI’S CATHOLICON, 
which women are ere These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold bv all Druegists. Send for Almani ne, 

Faney c ards, nh styles, with name, 20 cts.: or 20 

or 20 Ac- 

quaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. Ontfit 

25 styles, 10 ets. lank Scroll or 10 ets. Address 
x. 


wanted. Samples for stamp. H. F. Damon, New 
harlestown, Mass. 
Gus thowand testimonials. No publicity. No 
MARSH, M.D., 
neatly printed on n 40 fine Bri istol 
20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 c. 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
4—ly GRAE FENBERG COMP ANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 
Mixed Cards,7 styles, with name, lO cts.; 
J. B. Hestep, Nassan, Renns. 
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THE LOST FRIEND. 


Farewell! farewell! for thee arise 
The bitter thoughts that pass not o’er; 
And friendship’s tender tears and sighs 
Can never reach thee more: 
For thou art dead, and all were vain 
To call thee back to earth again. 


And thou hast died where strangers’ feet 
Alone towards thy grave could tend, 
And that last duty, sad, but sweet, 
Ilas not been destined for thy friend. 
Tle was not near to calm thy smart, 
And press thee to his bleeding heart, 


He was not near in that dark hour 
When reason fled her ruined shrine, 

To soothe with Pity’s gentle power, 
And mingle his faint sighs with thine, 

And pour the parting tear to thee, 

As pledge of his fidelity. 


O, what delights, what pleasant hours, 
In which all joys were wont to blend, 
Have faded now—and Hope’s sweet flowers 
Ilave withered with my own dear friend. 
Thou feel’st no pain within thy tomb, 
"Tis theirs alone who weep thy doom. 


Long wilt thou be a cherished theme 
Of all their fondness, all their praise, 
In daily thought and nightly dream, 
In crowded halls and lonely ways. 
And they will hallow every scene 
Where thou in joyous youth hast been 


—+or —— 





For the Companion, 
THE OVERLAND. 

I stood, one fresh June morning, on the quay 
of Cork, to see some emigrants embark on one 
of the steamers for Falmouth, on their way to 
America. ‘The exiles numbered some two hun- 
dred,—men, women and children. <A great 
crowd had assembled to bid them a last adieu, 

It was ascene that one could not witness with- 
out heart-pain or tears, Mothers hung upon 
the necks of their sons; young girls clung to el- 
der sisters; fathers—old, white-headed men—fell 
upon their knees, and uplifting their thin, trem- 
bling hands to heaven, implored the protecting 
care of the Almighty upon their departing chil- 
dren, whom they would never see again, 

“Och,” said one aged woman, with a wrin- 
kled face, and bright, silvery hair, ‘toch, Dennis, 
all’s gone from me in the wide world when you 
are gone.” 

She clung fondly, a3 with intense affection, to 
the arm of a fair-faced young man, evidently 
about twenty years of age, 

“Sure you was all I had left,—of seven sons, 
but you! O, Dennis, Dennis, never forget your 
mother!—don’t, avourneen—your poor old moth- 
er, Dennis!” 

The sun shone bright on the sea, and the wom- 
an gazed dreanily into the golden distances, then 
lifted her face to the clear blue sky, and her soul 
seemed to glow with a hope that was not 
quenched by this sad scene of parting. 

“We'll all meet in the Overland,” she said, ‘if 
we only have the love of God.” 

Dennis supported the old woman towards the 
ship, and a young woman, weeping, followed 
them. They all stopped presently beside a 
small car that had conveyed the young man’s 
baggage. 

“I'll send home for both of you, Peggy, in the 
rise of next year, Bea child to mother till then, 
and then, avourneen, you'll be my own,” 

The time of parting came. Such a scene! 
Din, noise, turmoil, embraces, kisses, tears. 
Dennis was gone, and the old woman lay faint- 
ing in the arms of the girl whom he loved. The 
band on the forecastle struck up “St. Patrick’s 
Day;” the communicating plank was withdrawn, 
and the steamer moved majestically out into the 
blue sea, 

I turned away; but that scene of parting re- 
mained in my memory, and the words of the old 
Irish mother, as she raised her eyes to the blue 
sky of early summer that spanned the harbor of 
Cork. 

“We'll all meet in the Overland, if we only 
have the love of God.” 

——_—+or- 
HOW THE JEWS KILL THEIR 
MEAT. 

The slaughterer of animals among the Jews is 

a professional man, educated in the Ilebrew law 





COMPANION. 
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assure himself that the edge is both smooth and | 
sharp, without the least ilaw or roughness that | 
might cause unnecessary pain. | 
He must take heed to inflict the least possible 
amount of suffering. | 
He examines the edge of the knife after kill- 
ing each animal, and if the edge is not perfectly 
true, he must cither resharpen the knife, 
must use another. 
He must never inflict more than one cut, if 
possible. 
He must examine the lungs of beeves and 
sheep killed by him, and under no condition is 
he allowed to place his mark upon the meat of 
an animal not found perfectly healthy in these 
organs. 
And having discharged this duty conscientious- 
ly, and found the animal healthy, the shochet 
stamps the meat with the mystic characters, sig- 
nifying sound; adding, also, in Hebrew charac- 
ters, the day and date of slaughter. Cruelty is 
never practiced in Hebrew slaughter-houses, at 
least never in the presence of the shochet. His 
religion, his humanity, and the hygiene of his 
profession, alike prohibit any unnecessary vio- 
lence to the poor dumb brutes, and his keen 
eyes are always watchful. 


or 
| 
| 
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COUNT MOLTKE. 

The great military strategist of Europe is | 
Count Moltke. Lis brains planned and directed | 
the military movements by which Prussia de- 
feated Austria, and the German States, France. | 
The success of the Prussian armies made possi- 
ble an united Germany. Count Moltke is a very 
quiet old gentleman, 
so reticent that it is said of him that he knows | 
how to be silent in seven languages. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Observer, who was 
present at an ecclesiastical meeting—that of the 
General Synod—of Austria, thus describes the | 
appearance of the great Prussian strategist: 








About this time T saw a long, lank, uniformed 
figure, dressed in black pantaloons, with wide, 
crimson side-stripe, and black, close-buttoned | 
coat, with high, red collar, making its way down 
the central aisle of the hall. 

Several members were standing in the aisle, | 
with their backs to him, in eager conversation, 
He did not ask them to make way for him, either 


| by word or touch, but remained standing, stiff, 


and upright, and patient, in the aisle behind 
them. One of the sitting members bent over 
from his seat and called the attention of the talk- 
ers to the fact that they were blocking the pass- 
way, and they made way with a deference which 
seemed to be wasted on the imperturbable, long- 
limbed Major Dobbin,* as I called him in my 
thoughts. 

The man made his way to a desk, and sat 
there, silent and motionk during the remain- 
der of the debate. The presence of a uniformed 
figure among so many black coats and white ties, 
attracted my attention particularly; otherwise 
there was nothing in his imperturbable face, 
close-shaven and covered with short, smoothly- 
brushed, sandy hair, to excite particular inter- 
est. His age I took to be about thirty-five. 

My friend, the Herr pastor, bent over present- 
ly, and whispered,— 

“Have you noticed Count Moltke?” 

“Who? Where?’ Lasked, in excitement, and | 
was shown the silent officer, with the long limbs, 
whose entrance I had watched. This was Moltke, 
then! 

I could scarcely believe that this could be real- 
ly a veteran of more than three-score years and 
ten. Yet an opera glass disclosed some tell-tale 
wrinkles on the fresh-colored, impassible fea- 
tures. 





* Major Dobbin,—one of the characters in Thackeray’s 
good nature, but not for intellect. 


——__+or— 


PICKLED CHILDREN. 
There are no droller chapters in ethnology, or 
the history of man, than those which describe 
the way different nations treat their babies. 





An English author, writing of curious Arab 
practices, says, “‘A strange domestic practice pre- 
vails among the Bedouins; not those in villages, 
but those of the wandering class. They pickle 
their infants, after three days old, in strong brine. 
I learned that it was a habit consecrated to them 
by a long antiquity, and it is based upon the no- 
tion that the process, which extends over several 
hours, imparts a hardness to the tender skin. 
The immersion is said to be fatal to delicate ba- 
bies. Be the effect of the pickling what it may, 
however, no labor is wasted on the children in 
the way of washing them afterwards. They are 
suffered to grow up in utter ignorance of the 
cleansing virtues of water, the superstition being 
that the Evil Eye might be attracted vo their 
cleanliness, Accordingly, I have seen them with 
regular crusts—thick deposits—of dirt on the top 
of their heads, and their eyes full of flies.” 


Wide Awake adds a story, stranger still, about 
the Lapland infants, and how they are kept still 
at meeting. 





as well as to his work, and licensed by his rabbi. 
He must pursue his calling with absolute regard 
to health, humanity and cleantiness. A people 
whose sacred books give so large a religious 
meaning to the killing of beasts, naturally have 
excellent butchers, 
tom and rules of the Jewish shochet, or master 
butcher, contains some good hints for our own 
meat men. 

Before killing an animal, he must pass his 


fhambe-nail over the edge of the knife, and thus | 


This description of the cus- | 


The Lapp mammas don’t stay at home with 
their babies on Sunday. The Lapps are a very 
religious people. They go immense distances to 
hear their pastors. Every missionary is sure of 
| a large audience, and an attentive one. He can 
hear a pin drop, that is, should he choose to drop 
one himself. His congregation wouldn't make 
; so much noise as that upon any consideration. 
All the babies are outside, buried in the snow. 
As soon as the family arrives at the little wooden 
church, and the reindeer is secured, the papa 





| creatures, | suppose they are tough! 


“Vanity Fair,” remarkable for his length of limbs and | 


deposits it therein. Then papa piles the snow 
around it, and the dog is left to guard it, while 
the parents go decorously into church, Often 
twenty or thirty babies lie out there in the snow 
around the church, and I never have heard of 
one that suffocated or froze. Smoke-dried little 


NOT FIT TO BE KISSED. 


“What ails papa’s mouf ?” said a sweet little girl, 

Her bright laugh revealing her teeth white as pear]; 
“j love him, and kiss him, and sit on his kr 
Lut the kisses don’t smell good when he kisses me. 


“But, mamma,’”’—her eyes opened wide as she spoke,— 
“Do you like nasty kisses of ’bacco and smoke ?. 

‘They might do for boys, but for ladies and girls 

I don’t think them nice,” as she tossed her bright curls. 


“Don’t nobody’s papa have moufs nice and clean ? 

With kisses like yours, mamma, that’s what 1 mean; 

I want to kiss papa, I love him so well, 

But kisses don’t taste good that have such a smell! 

“Tt’s nasty to smoke, and eat ’bacco and spit, 

And the kisses ain’t good, and ain’t sweet, not a bit!” 

And her blossom-like face wore a look of disgust, | 

As she gave out her verdict so earnest and just. 

Yes, yes, little darling! your wisdom has secn 

That kisses for daughters and wives should be clean; 

For kisses lose something of nectar and bliss, 

From mouths that are stained and unfit for a kiss. 
ANNA LINDEN. 
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BEES CHASING A BIRD. 
All robbers pursue a risky trade, whether they 
are human ones or brute ones. 
Spectator tells us how a mischievous bird had 





|cause to repent doing violence to a swarm of | 

| bees. The story shows not only that bees are 

He is a good linguist, but capable of defending themselves, which we all | 
- D> ’ 


know, but that they have the power of commu- 
nicating with each other, and also of concerting 
a sagacious and successful plan of action: 

_ A boy, amusing himself with a pet jackdaw 
in the garden, one evening, approached an apia- 
ry, and the bird hopped on the platform in front 
of one of the hives. The bees had nearly all 
come home from their day’s labor, but the few 


jlaggards hovering about their door, as Jack 


stood beside it, were instantly snapped up by 
him. ‘This massacre had continued for a minute 
or so, When some bees issued from the door of 
the hive, as if to reconnoitre. They were dis- 
patched like the rest, and there came an omi- 
nous pause. No bee made himself visible, but 
there was a loud, angry hum of excitement 
within the hive. Presently there poured from 
the outlet of the citadel a swift, strong, unbroken 
stream of bees, aimed directly at the offending 
jackdaw. He was attacked on every side, and, 
overpowered by numbers, fled at once; but rap- 
idly as he shot away, he could but keep neck 
and neck with his pursuers, that, like a cloud,. 
enveloped him for the distance of nearly a mile. 
He then fell, fluttering, to the earth, and the boy 
picked him-up, with his eyes closed and his head 
swollen to twice its natural size. 





~ +) 
A CONDUCTOR SOLD. 
tailroad companies have a very proper rule, 
—‘No dogs allowed in the cars.’”’ But a con- 
ductor on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, who tried 
to enforce this rule, had the laugh so neatly 
turned upon him by a young lady, that the story 
is worth condensing from an exchange: 


Soon after the train had left Easton, the con- 
ductor, in collecting his fares, noticed a small 
white dog, with a Dushy tail and bright black 
eyes, cosily sitting on a seat beside a young 
lady. The young lady was quite pretty, but the 
conductor's duty was plain. 

“Vm very sorry, madam,”’ he said, with wnu- 
sual suavity, ‘‘but it’s against the rules to have 
dogs in the passenger cars.”’ 

“O, dear! Is that so?” replied the young lady, 
looking beseechingly from her brown eyes, 
“What shall I do? I can’t throw him away. 
He’s a Christmas present from my aunt.” 

“Throw him away! By no means, miss. 
We’ll put him in the baggage car, and he’ll be 
just as happy as a robbin in spring.” 

“What! put my nice white dog in a dirty old 
baggage car?” 

“[’m very sorry, miss, but the rules of this 
company are as inflexible as the laws of the 
Medes. He shall have my overcoat to lie on, 
and the brakeman will give him crackers and 
milk every time he opens his mouth.” 

“T just think it’s awful mean! I know some- 
body will steal him, so they will,” and she pout- 
ed so prettily. 

But the conductor was firm, and called out to 
the brakeman, who was poking the stove,— 

‘Here, Andy, put this dog into the baggage 
car, and tell *em to take the best of care of 
him.” 

The brakeman picked up the dog as tenderly 
as though it wasa baby. There was a sudden 
twitching of the facial muscles, and he hastily 
said to the conductor,— 

“Here, you just hold him a minute till I put 
this poker away.” 

Out of the car door he went, and held on to 
the brake wheel, shaking like a man with ague. 

, The conductor laid his hands on the dog, and 
then,— 

“Wh—wh—why, this is a worsted dog!”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the little miss, demurely. 
*Didn’t you know that?” 

“No, miss, I am sorry to say I didn’t know 

hat.” 

And he dropped the dog, and shouted, ‘Tick- 
ets! Show your tickets!”’ 


——+or—____ 


THE WEAVER BIRD’S NEST. 





Lapp shovels a snug little bed in the snow, and 
mamma Lapp wraps baby snugly in skins, and 





enemy, the squirrel: It weaves its nest of hay, 
| closely entwined, and in form like a steeple hive, 


|farmer’s dooryard to amuse the family. 


The London | 


This pretty creature thus contrives to elude its 


with many winding passages, round the various 
mouths of which are formed pent-houses, or rims 
to carry off the rain. This structure is suspend. 
ed by a thread so slender that the squirrel, how. 
ever wistfully he may gaze on his prey within 
dare not put his nose into it for fear ofatumble 
while, at the same time, the little bird pops in 
and out, perfectly secure. 

The compensations of nature show reason. It 
is not reason in the brute creation. It must then 
be the reason of the Creator, 

a. a 
A BEAR CATCHES A THIEF. 

As a rule, bears are more inclined to steal than 
to play the part of a detective. Buta correspond- 
ent of a New York journal vouches for the truth 
of this story of Bruin catching a thief: 


On a ceriain occasion, Marston bought of a 
neighboring butcher a very fine Ayrshire calf, 
and when he had paid for it, he directed the 
butcher to lead it to its place and shut it up in 
the stable, which was accordingly done. 

Now it so happened that towards the close of 
that same day a man came along with a hand. 
organ and a performing bear, and stopped in the 
As it 
had become late when the performance was con- 
cluded, the showman asked for a night’s lodging, 
and being an honest-looking man, the host was 
willing to accommodate him; but what should 
be done with the bear? After a little considera. 
tion, it was decided to bring the new calf and 
secure it in a shed atiached to the house, and 
turn Bruin into the stable pen. 

It was past midnight when the family of the 
farm-house were alarmed by a terrible outcry 
from the stable. The farmer and his peripatetic 
guest arose and hurried on their clothes, and 
with a lighted lantern went forth to the stable, 
where, to his great surprise, Marston found the 
butcher of whom he had purchased the calf, in 
the grasp of the bear, and being hugged most 
unmercifully. The bear could not bite, being 
muzzled. The farmer quickly comprehended 
the situation and explained it to the owner of 
the bear, who, to punish the would-be thief, and 
make him confess, cried out,— 

“Hi! Hug him, Jack! Hug him till he tells 
us what he was here for!’ 

In response to the call of his master, Bruin 
hugged so earnestly that the poor butcher roared 
with pain and fright, and at length, fearing for 
his lite, confessed that he came to steal the calf, 
and begged for mercy. 

Marston, thinking him punished sufficiently, 
directed the owner of the bear to set him free, 
and the butcher slunk and limped away, with 
resolutions, it is to be hoped, towards a more 
honest course in the future. 

— to 
THE EAGLES AND THE EEL. 

No race of animals below the human race 
strictly follows the rule to ‘‘live and let live,”— 
and some human beings transgress it sadly. 
The law of the strongest,—to feed one’s self, 
though all others starve,—generally shows itself 
in dramatic example whenever fierce birds and 
beast quarrel over prey. The Wilmington (Del.) 
Star thus describes a difficulty of two eagles 
over an eel: 

A fight between two eagles occurred at Mason- 
boro’ Sound a few days ago. A large number of 
persons were at the different landings along the 
sound at the time, when their attention was at- 
tracted to the combatants by a piercing cry, oft- 
en repeated at short intervals. The birds were 
each of the bald eagle species, and when first ob- 
served, were about two hundred yards above the 
bank’s channel. 

One of the birds held pendent from his talons 
an enormous eel, which the other bird was en- 
deavoring to gain possession of. The bird pos 
sessing the eel was taken ata great disadvan- 
tage, as it required the use of his talons to hold 
his prey, which left him but his beak with which 
to ward off the assaults of his foe, The at- 
tacking bird, realizing his advantage, swooped 
upon his enemy, tearing the feathers and flesh 


from the back and breast of his opponent. Long 
and fierce the struggle waged. Each of the birds 


was of enormous size, yet one of them, taken at 
so great a disadvantage, at last perceived that 
resistance was in vain, and, after one despairing 
wail, released its prey. 

As the eel descended, and had nearly reached 
the water, the triumphant bird, with victorious 
ery, swooped upon it, and firmly closing it in his 
talons, bore it away to the distant sand shoals. 
The struggle lasted about fifteen minutes. 





— ip 


DANIEL IN THE FIERY FURNACE. 

It is an excellent rule which bids us to verify 
a quotation if we are not sure of it, and not to 
use a historical incident before we have looked 
it up. The good bishop should have heeded 
this rule. 


Much amusement has been caused (a Paris 
correspondent writes) by the letter from the 
Bishop of Orleans, in which he speaks of his 
election to the Senate as equivalent to his being 
placed, like Daniel, in the fiery furnace. The 
Univers reminds the bishop that he ought 
“search the Scriptures,” and he would see that 
Daniel never was in the fiery furnace. 








—o—_———_- 


To understand the world is wiser than t 
j condemn it. To study the world is better than 
to shun it. To use the world is nobler than 
to abuse it. To make the world better, love 
lier and happier, Is the noblest work of man oF 
| Woman, 
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For the Companion. 
ON WIRES. 


In a parlor so fine, 
Little Mabel, of nine, 

Sat awaiting the lady to enter; 
When a box caught her eye 
On a table near by, 

And to this Curiosity sent her. 






“I will just peep, I think, 
As quick as a wink, 

And tell at a glance what is in it; 
And then, if you please, 
Take my seat at my ease, 

And all in the half of 2 minute.” 





O, the shrill little shout, 
Asa monkey popped out, 
With his eyes and his teeth all a-grinning, 
And his white fuffled hair, 
‘Twas enough, I declare, 
To set little wits all a-spinning. 





Her cheeks were ablaze, 
And her eyes all amaze, 
As the beautiful lady approached her, 
And in accents quite mild, 
Said, “On wires, my dear child ;”— 
And not even by glances reproached her. 


And now it is plain 

That never again 
A box, though of gold, could be able 

To call from her seat 

In the safest retreat 
The sly little feet of poor Mabel. 

J.P. B. 
_———___+e>—— 
For the Companion. 


THE MOTHER-PUSSIES. 


We had two cats, Topsy and Wauma, that al- 
Ways kept their kittens together. Topsy was 
Jet-black, with white paws and breast. Wauma 


«as i Very pretty tortoise-shell. 
i.) 


Topsy take her kittens, one by one, in her mouth, | for morning to come; and then I found on mf cnrrent, 


fizst time, we were much surprised to see 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| and put them into Wauma’s nest. But they did! plate a big yellow envelope, directed in a large | 
| so every year. | round hand, to Miss Maggie Norman, Hope Farm, | 
| Topsy would go out walking or mousing, leav- | Minnesota. 
ing Wauma to nurse all the furry babies. Inan}| I opened it eagerly, and there found my first 
hour or two she would come back and let Wau-| valentine, written out very neatly on a large 
ma go. At night, both mother-pussies cuddled | sheet of note paper, with pen and ink. 
into the nest with all the kittens. At one time! There were not more than half-a-dozen blots, 
there were seven. though Tom had only lately begun to write with | 
_ As the little creatures grew older, neither they | these grown-up tools. 
| nor the mother-pussies seemed to know the least; To make it more beautiful, he had cut out a 
difference, or mind which was which. | bunch of flowers from a picture book of his, 
M. 0. J. | pasted them at the top of his valentine, and af- | 
terwards colored them from Amanda Ritchie’s | 
little fifty-cent paint-box. | 





eens Se aN 
For the Companion. 
TOM’S SECRET. 


When I was a little bit of a girl, not much over 
six years old, I think, I missed Tom one day. 


[have it yet, and shall never part with it; and 
the little dabs of paint, in all sorts of unexpected 
He was eight, and my constant companion. places, showing where the clumsy fingers had 
I called him loudly, I looked all over the house, | Played havoe with the colors, only make me | 
and then ran out in the yard and hunted for | P™ze it more, 
| him in every barn, out-house and stable, but he| _ The words were quite original, and really, for | 
| was not to be found. the first attempt of an eight-year-old boy, were | 
Father had gone to Wabasha on business, and not so bad. Tom afterwards confessed, however, | 
| Aunt Dorothy was ironing, and did not want me | that he had looked over the hymn book to find a | 
| in the kitchen, so I had to go into the front room | ™yme. The lines were as follows: 
| to wait all alone till Tom should appear “— et please accept 
Feeling very much abused, I went to the win- And ‘thomah lpebenyd al mgentt, 
| dow and climbed up on a chair. There was not E 
much to see there; nothing but the road, witha 
| narrow track of hard beaten snow in ihe middle 
| of it, where the few teams went along, and on 
the other side the snow stretched away for miles 
| and miles, smooth and even, over the slightly 
| rolling prairie. 

A little further up on the other side of the 
road was a house where a widow woman, named 
Mrs. Ritchie, lived with her son and daughter; 
and as I happened to glance that way, the door 
opened, and a little boy, with a brown, curly 
head, and dressed in dark blue, looked out, up 
and down the road once or twice, and then went 
back and shut the door again. 

It was scarcely two minutes afterwards when 
I was at Widow Ritchie’s door, banging on it 
with all my might, for I found it was locked, 
fora wonder. ‘‘Tom, Tom, let me in!’ I cried. 
“T've been looking everywhere for you, and you 
are a naughty, bad boy, to hide so from me! 
Let me in, I say!” 

“No, no, you can’t come in!”’ called out Tom. 
“They said I might come in and stay as long as 
| ever I liked; and I'm doing something that is a 
great secret.”’ 

“Well, it’s too bad of you, and you are real 
mean not to tell me your secret, when I tell you 
all mine. But I won’t tell you another time, so, 
now!”’ I shouted, as I walked slowly off, ready 
to cry. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. I would hide 
behind the shed that stood near the garden gate, 
and then have a lot of snow-balls ready to throw | 
at him as he came in. 

It was pretty cold work waiting there, but I 
felt so very angry with him for going away and 
leaving me, that I hardly cared for that; and I 
stood there, stamping my feet, and making up 
my snow-balls, and wishing he would make 
haste and come. 

He came at length, and with a rush; and quick | te : 
though I was in throwing, my balls flew harm-| ‘“g ee 


lessly past him as he ran up the steps to the | : 
| S TO CR 


| 





For the Companion. 
THE MOUSE FAMILY. 


Never an odder house 

Need Gold-locks wish to see, 
Than that in which Mrs. Mouse 

Lives with her family. 
The way she builds it is to gnaw 
Bits of paper and cloth and straw, 
And to carry them slyly, mite by mite, 
Into some corner out of sight. 
A nibbled heap of odds and ends 
*Twould look, perhaps, to my little friends; 
But nevertheless it is warm and nice 
For Mrs. Mouse and the little mice. 


These baby mice are queer, 

Tiny, naked and pink, 
With ears that cannot hear, 

And with eyes that cannot wink. 
But they grow fast, as children do, 
And, after a little, comes to view 
A soft dun cont on every back; 
The blind eyes open bright and black ; 
The ears prick up, all curved and keen; 
The paws are as dainty as ever seen; 
And when they are old enough there grows 
A tender whisker on every nose. 


And Mrs. Mouse is proud 
Of their playful, pretty ways, 
Though they nestle and squeak and crowd, 
Nor listen to what she says. 
Lucky for them when they do creep out 
From their quiet nest to look xbout, 
Bold and pleased and eager, if that 
Soft-furred, purring, pussy-cat 
Be not near; or if no mishap 
Befall in form of a baited trap 
Ready hungry teeth to entice! 
Dangers are plenty, little mice! 
CLARA Doty BATES, 

















house, but there he turned. 
“Why, Maggie, what are you trying to do?’ | 
said he. : a - 
T hit him with a snow-ball for reply. Riddles, and How to Solve Them. 
“Oh, ho, that’s the game, is it?’ he cried. | BLANK?. ef 
iT. te ”? . | 
Well, here goes! and he caught upa big lump “I can never see how to get those ‘blank’ puz- 
of snow and flung it at me with all his might, | tes,” says a friend. “It’s all blank, blank, blank, 
i i | to me!”” 
and then iitve vate ~ by rushing at me one | In fact, they are sometimes extremely difficult to 
rolling me in the snow till I screamed for mercy. | solve. But the form of the sentence usually gives a 
“Now, little goose,” said he, letting me go, | clue to one of the blanks, and then the transposition 
“ git : }isall that remains. For example: 
what I was coming in for in such a hurry, was | How often would you enjoy 2 ?”* asked the 
to tell you that John Ritchie is just going over teacher; to which the fun-loving pupil replied, 
to the Norris farm for something, and says he'll | Now think to yourself, “What would the pupil 
take us if we are right smart, and come at once. | eaterally a ee you may os “ the 
' ” word “vacation.” Write it down, and see you 
So go and ask aunt if we may go. can get two words out of it that will fill the two 
Aunt Dorothy, who had kept house for father blanks in the reply. “Vacation’—you work in 
ever since mother died, was not fond of children, . = cn ae “hacesa” waeth weleee- 
and was only too glad to get us out of the way for! suit. Try “Holiday.” You see you can get the 
a little while. So we ran off; and a ride in the | word “Daily” ont of that, and you mark under each 
P ith the h - fast. 1 letter to see what letters are left; so,—“Holiday,”’ 
nice sleigh, with the horses trotting so fast, and | nq «0 h’ js left. So you fill the blanks with, “Oh, 
the merry bells ringing, soon drove all thoughts hy FP pbc oo ~ Ka ; 
ts $ y be presented in various 
of anger out of our heads; and I must say I felt ways, of which we present below several examples: 
rather mean when Tom whispered to me after a " 
little while,— . 
“My secret was all something to surprise you TRANSPOSITIONS. 
‘ sa 9? These are all quite common and simple words, and with 
with, Maggie. . patience may be guessed by nearly eer young friends, 
He would not tell me what it was then, but 
































She till she was and gave up the 
said I should know to-morrow. puzzle. : , 
“Why, what is to-morrow?” said I. “Tt isn't | oo the bell Iam reminded of the —— 


another Christmas, is it?’’ | 

“O. no,’ said John Ritchie; “but it’s what 
folks calls Valentine's Day; and you'll see what | *°Somme of the grain was in llaetalali : 
it will bring you, if you wait till morning.” Althongh she , it did not ——— the charm of 


‘Well, you may be stire I was anxious enough ; nthe eee rapid he could barely ——= the 


He stood in the ———, ——___ 
Should he retaliate, he would 
on my notice. 





gladiator. 

















That dear little memento of a brother's love! | ' 


Believe that I love thee.” Bo Ine Te | 
= 
ee | 





BROKEN WORDS. 
In this case the word to fill the blanks is not transposed, 
but simply divided, as for instance, Butterfly, Butter fly; 
or, Weaver, We aver. 
I saw the furloughed soldier on the 
his and smile. 

















The 

own people.” 

——— of wheat can never produce an 
My thimble was to be found, but itis 

— in its box. ; 
Organ-grinders can hardly expect to realize ’ 

— such as they grind out to the commun- 

ity. AunNT LOIs. 


said, “Do not think my 




















3. 
REBUS. 









ry eh” 
Sill 





Three towns in Massachusetts. E. H. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
In this puzzle one blank in each sentence is to be filled 
by the name of one of the months of the year. The other 


blank or blanks in the same sentence to be filled by the 
same name transposed. 





Isaw ne along the path in ——. 
The squirrel said, “I find it good to 
animal in 








_— 











There is little to me in 
Tatea in ——. 
I should not think he would make 
load like this in 
| Let our 
| Would a bedstead 
| by you when you come in . 
The came near us in ——. 
J.P. B. 


























mild asa day in 








pre: ferred 











5. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
“Decapitating” or “beheading” a word means only that 
you cut off the first letter; as Narrow, arrow, or Lending 
ending. In the puzzle below you must fill the second 
blank with the first beheaded. 
A robin, on the maple . 
Rested a moment, then swift ——— 
Through the air his way, 
Seeks the nest, where'young birds 
Miss him long, soft brooding ——— 
Through the night and day. 


6. 


DPecapitated puzzles may also be illustrated, as in the 
picture below, where you may find four words, each of 
which, by losing its first letter, is represented by the next 
symbol in the puzzle. 


Lye 


3 =e 


7. 

We have room for only one more variety of this kind of 

puzzle, in which we haye the 
SYLLABLES REVERSED. 

(EXAMPLE: In-come, Come in.) 

She made a great because he would 
thing she deemed unwise. 
an of pure gold. 
could not bear extravagance 








EASTON. 














He 
The 

















It was hard to 








couple who had never 











lived one day. 
The the ——— while wading in the 
water. EASTON, 
Conundrums. 


Why is there some consolation in having the small 
ae you are almost certain to get pitied 
(pitted), 

PWhy is a man who yee his children like another 
who builds castles in the air? Because he indulges 
in-fancy too much. 

‘What is the difference between water not quite 
cold and houses without any windows? One is 
luke-warm, and the others look cold. . 

Why is a prisoner sentenced to corporal punish- 
ment like a lady ina morning costume? Because 
he is collared and cuffed. 

When a lady faints, what figure does she need? 
You must bring her 2. 

y is there such an expression used as the “sea of 
literature?’ Because all new books are “outward 
bound.” 

What sort of attention does one usually meet with 
at hotels? Inn-attention. 

When is soup likely to run out of a saucepan? 
When there is a leek in in it. 


—_—_— 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Friend, Fiend. 

2.1, Eyes (ayes), 2, Nose (noes). 3, Feet. 4, 
Mouth. 6, Horns, 6, Ears. %, Head. 8, Bow 
(bough). 9,Trink. 10,Knot. 11, Bark. 12, Roots. 

3. Wunteunia, Oliver Twist. (Penned N is all of a 
twist } 

4, Man-date. 

6. Barsbe-eue, Barrel, Barns, 
{ Baron, 





tatr-row, Barter, 
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the thief by the throat, and treated him toashaking 
which lasted about ten minutes. He pointed each 
shake with an appropriate remark, such as,— 
| “You pickpocket!” “Want a young man, do 
you?” ‘How do you like my style?” 
the other thieves take your part?” &c. 
Having sufficiently shaken the fellow, the compact 
young man wound up by dragging him to the boat’s 
side, and it was only after a most abject appeal from 
his victim that he relented of an apparently fixed 
resolution to throw him into the river. 
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a 
CREEPING OF RAILS, 

Curious observers have noticed that the rails on 

the opposite sides of a railroad do not stand equally 

| firm, or wear equally fast. The Scientific American 
| tries to explain a puzzling phenomenon. 





The Sunscnirvrion Price of the Companion is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the| ‘The “creeping” of railroad rails has attracted 
Postage by us. | some attention of late, and, while we do not attempt 
to explain it, we offer a point on the fact that, on 
| lines running north and south, the western rail 
| “creeps” faster than the eastern rail,—that is, this 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | Strange movement of the rail towards the south is 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | more marked in one rail than in the other on the 
quired by law. |} same track. Furthermore, it has been noticed that 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | on such a line the eastern rail wears out the fastest. 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts.; Both of these points, we think, can be explained 
mney inaregieret fetter.” All postmaster are e> | Lowardg the east, everything. that haa free motion 
a Suaditnae tnttome erhasmames mummentad tadecn (eee eneces. veritas iat has free motion 
quired to re gister letters whenever requested to do so. is dragged after the whiting stake: every wind that 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | 
your paper can be changed. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


THK Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


and our train going north or south is pulled over 

towards the east, and naturally presses the eastern 

rail most heavily. The western rail, being relieved 

Seat. 64 eoerabigaiy lit - of its share of weight, “creeps” more freely and 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | quickly. It is also noticed that the wheels that run 
rp be es eer when a es eee | on the eastern rail wear out the first, and we can 

is paper s ed. Allarrearages st be paid. ox = a 2% 
mee . ve ay coon of on mean dittien he Sea wei | but think that this earth motion is the true cause. 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | — — vd —_ ap That the casters sam ond 
books unless this is done. | wheels should be stronger. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and ? 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. “DOUSING” BAD BOYS. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | — . i ioki ‘ 

M Ason & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | People who make practical joking = business os 

} sure to joke once too often. The Prairie City (IIl.) 

, | Herald says: 


— —* -_ 





WHAT SHE IAS TO DO, 

The Washington correspondent of the Detroit | 
Free Press says that the wife of Secretary Fish is | 
one of the “hardest worked”? women in the nation. | 
As the wife of the Secretary of State she fulfils her 
every social duty with a cheerful courtesy which is 
a perpetual surprise even to those who best know her. 
State dinners on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week, a crowidlbd reception in the afternoon 
of the last-named day, and a lunch with about a 
dozen ladies on Thursday, were a few of her home 
engagesnents, and yet the ceaseless round of visiting 
went on, 

Nor does Mrs. Fish employ a housekeeper, but su- 
perintends all the details of her well-appointed 
household. Nearly all our “leading ladies,” as care- Many persons, from nervousness, fatigue, or men- 
less reporters are apt to style them, are actively en- | tal excitement, are unable to sleep. Mr. Frank 
gaged in some of the many charities a city the size | Buckland, an English naturalist, prescribes a very 
of Washington is bound to support. With sucha | simple remedy for insomnia, or sleeplessness. 
diversity of arduous duties, how they find time for | 
even a portion of the rest exhausted nature demands 
is a conundrum. I, for one, give up promptly. 
That they do find some moments for recuperation is 
proved by the fact that they do not die or willingly 
resign. 


| ‘The latest trick among the boys is to go to a store 
door in the evening, call some person out, and run 
away as fast as their legs will carry them. They 
played it on the wrong man a few evenings ago. 
They calied Jesse Humphry out of a store on Main 
Street, and when he went to see what was wanted, 
| the boys were moving rapidly down street. He took 
after them, and while running, met a man carrying 
| a bucket of water. Borrowing the bucket, he sta- 
| tioned himself behind a box on the corner and wait- 
| ed developments. The boys soon returned, and were 
having a fine time laughing at the success of their 
trick, when Mr. H. arose from behind the box and 
| surprised them with a more plentiful application of 
| clean water than they had enjoyed for many a day. 
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REMEDY FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 


The fact that opiates, in any form, leave traces of 
their influence the next morning, induced him, he 
says, to prescribe for himself, as he has also fre- 
quently prescribed for others,—onions; simply com- 
mon raw onions, 

The well-known taste of onions is due to a peculiar 
essential oil contained in them, and this oil has 
highly soporific powers, which, in his own case, Mr. 
Buckland avers, never fails; if much pressed with 
work, and feeling an inability to sleep, his practice 
is to eat two or three small onions, the effect of 
which is magical in producing the desired repose. 
Such a remedy has a great advantage over the stupe- 
fying drugs commonly resorted to for this purpose. 


——— 
AN INTELLIGENT LIONESS, 

Last October a lioness, known as “Old Girl,” died 
at the Zoological Gardens in Dublin, at the age of 
eighteen years. She was bornin Dublin, of South 
African stock, and was the mother of fifty-four cubs, ee eT 
of which fifty lived to grow up. She was said, by ‘ 
judges, to be the handsomest lioness they had ever A SURPRISE PARTY. 
seen, and was very gentle, though of high spurte. | Here is another of those practical jokes which re- 
A touching incident of the closing weeks of her life | call the fable of the ox splashing around among the 
is narrated by the Directors of the Gardens, in their | frogs: 
report which was presented a few weeks ago: A lady of Rockville, Conn., received a note the 
other day, asking if a few friends could have a sur- 
rise party at her house. She said yes, and took up 
er carpets and made ample preparations. The 
evening came and passed, with not even a caller. 
That’s where the surprise came in. 





The carnivora, when in health, have no objection 
to the presence of rats in their cages; on the contra- i" 
ry, they rather welcome them as a relief to the mo- 
notony of existence, which constitutes the chief trial 
of a wild animal in confinement. Thus it is a com- 
mon sight to see half a dozen rats gnawing the bones 
off which the lions have dined, while the satisfied 
carnivora look on contentedly, giving the poor rats 
an occasional wink with their sleepy eyes. 

In illness tho case is different, for the ungrateful 
rats begin to nibble the toes of the lord of the forest 
before his doath, and add considerably to his dis- 
comfort. Tosave our lioness from this annoyance 
we placed in her cage a fine little rat tan terrier, 
who was at first received with a sulky growl; but 
when the first rat appeared, and the lioness saw the 

ittle terrier toss him into the air, catching him with 

professional skill across the loins with a snap as he 
eame down, she began to understand what the ter- 
rier was for; she coaxed him to her side, folded her 
paw around him, and each night the little terrier 
slept at the breast of the lioness, enfolded with her 
paws, and watching, that his natural enemies did 
not disturb the rest of his mistress. The rats hada 
bad time during those six weeks, 


This was a few moments’ amusement to the jok- 
ers, but consider the loss of time, the expenditure of 
labor, and the cost of preparation that the joke put 
upon the lady. Was it not heartless? 





a 
TAKE A “CHEER.” 

It is awkward, when men are about to hurrah, to 
have the cheers stick in their throats; but here was 
a sticky time all round: 

The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press says: “At the 
conservative banquet in Montreal, last Wednesday 
evening, Sir John Macdonald spoke for four hours. 
All the chairs had been newly varnished, and when, 
at the conclusion of Sir John’s speech, the audience 
rose to cheer, nearly every one lifted his chair with 
him. One indignant diner, who left part of his coat 
on the seat, engaged in single combat with the wait- 
er. Altogether it was not a very pleasant affair. 


— > 
HOW A PICKPOCKET WAS PUNISHED. 
Of course any act that looks like taking the law 
into one’s own hands is not to be justified. But 
there are exceptions to all rules, and most persons 
will think that this lively incident on a Brooklyn fer- 
ry-boat was one of those justifiable exceptions: 


—s = 
A PRETTY STORY. 


A Pennsylvanian has taught a canary bird to sing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” in this way: He placed the 
canary in a room where it could not hear the sing- 
ing of other birds, suspended its cage from the ceil- 
ing, so that it would see its reflection in a mirror, 
Spe 7 4 4 | and beneath the glass placed a musical box that was 
boat, and three men be gan to make themselves ob- | regulated to play no other tune but “Home, Sweet 
noxious by hustling their fellow-passengers. They | tome.” Hearing no other sound but this, and be- 
conducted their game so systematically that it soon | lieving the music proceeded from the bird it saw in 
became apparent that they had an object in view. the mirror, the young canary soon began to catch 


At last an old man whom the two began to jostle in- r ; it ai 
formed one of the men, whose hand had got too near pang and finally got so that it sings the song 


his overcoat pocket to please him, that he didn’t 
want “any pickpocket fooling around him.” 

The light-fingered gentleman thought best to braz- 
en it out, and began to insult the old gentleman. 

“Call me a pickpocket, you old fool?” he said. 
“I'd lick anybody that’d call me a pickpocket, and 
I'd lick you, only yer so old.” 

“Am IL young enough?” asked a compactly-built 
yours man, as he stepped up and faced the abusive | 
thief. 

Then, before an answer eould be returned, he took 





There was the usual crush at the front part of the 
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INDIAN ENDURANCE.—A Pawnee aboriginal pre- 
sented his big and stalwart form, one DeceMiber day, 
at the house of a well-to-do family in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. The hostess pitied the savage, he being so 
poorly clad, and so said,— 

“Are you not cold this wintry day?” 
| He in turn inquired if her face was cold. 
| plied in the negative, whereupon he said,— 
| “Ingin is face all over.” 


She re- 


! 


| 


their want,—a knowledge of themselves—and believing that 
all truth should be made as universal as God’s own sun- | 


blows and every tide that moves feels the influence, | 





From the New York Tribune. 
A WANT SUPPLIED. 
The American mind is active. It has given us books of 


“Why don’t | fiction for the sentimentalist, learned books for the schol- 


ar and professional student, but few books for the people. 
A book for the people must relate to a subject of universal 
interest. Such a subject is the physical man, and sucha 
book “THE PEOPLE’s ComMMON 8 2 MEDICAL AD- 
VISER,” a copy of which has been recently laid on our ta- 
ble. The high professional attainments of its author,— 
Dr. R. V. P1erce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,—and the advantages 











derived by him from an extensive practice, would alone 
insure for his work a cordial reception. 
the merits for which it claims our attention. 
is a man of the people. 


their afflictions, efforts and attainments. He perceives 


light, from his fund of learning and experience he has pro- 
duced a work in which he gives them the benefits of his 
labors. In it he considers man in every phase of his exis- 
tence, from the moment he emerges “from a rayless atom, 
too diminutive for the sight, until he gradually evolves 
to the maturity of those Conscious Powers, the exer- 
cise of which furnishes subjective evidence of our im- 
mortality.” Proceeding upon the theory that every fact 
of mind has a physical antecedent, he has given an admi- 
rable treatise on Cerebral Physiology, and shown the 
bearings of the facts thus established upon individual and 
social welfare. The Author believes with Spencer, that 
“as vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits 
are larger elements of happiness than any other things 
whatever, the teaching how to maintain 
teaching that yields to no other whatever,” and accord- 


ods by which we may preserve the integrity of the system 
and ofttimes prevent the onset of disease. Domestic Rem- 
edies—their preparations, uses and effects—form a promi- 
inent feature of the work. The hygienic treatment, or 
nursing of the sick, is an important subject, and receives 
attention commensurate with its importance. Nearly all 
diseases ‘to which flesh is heir” are described, their symp- 
toms and causes explained, and proper domestic treatment 





But these are not | 
The Author ! 
He sympathizes with them in all | 


them is a! 


| 
| 


| course in business, ladies’ and or 


suggested. To reciprocate the many favors bestowed upon | 


him by a generous public, the author offers his book at a 
price ($1 50) little exceeding the cost of publication. Our 
readers can obtain this practical and valuable work by 
addressing the author. Com. 


NEGLECTED CovuGHs AND CoLps.—Few are aware of 
the importance of checking a Cough or “Common Cold,” 
in its first stage; that which in the beginning would yield 
to “Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocugs,” if neglected, often 
works upon the Lungs. Com. 


AstTHMA.—It is useless to describe the tortures of spas- 
modic asthma. Those who have suffered from its distress- 
ing paroxysms know what itis. Jonas Wuitcoms’s Rem- 
EDY has never failed to afford immediate relief. Com. 


$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
Te DEAF MUTES. A conv of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z. C. Wuir- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. 5 
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a month to energetic men and women every- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 


$3 0 0 ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


~ BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all 
labelled, ®1 00, 12 do. 82 00, 19 do. 83.00, 26 
o. $4 00, 35 do. 85 00. For 10 cents each, addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers in America, and 
the only ones allowing purchasers to make their own se- 
lections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address THE 

JINGEE & CONARD CO., RosE GRowWERs, West Grove, 
ster Co., Pa. 8—eowl0t 
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1876 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER 1876 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass JSeeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every 
GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Send 
. Stamps for postage. 
RY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ROLL CARDS! Something new! 
name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 ets, 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, X.Y 4—Lit 


















’Twas “Oliver” that asked for more, 
In those sad, hungry days of yore: 
But now the claims that none resist 
Are for the famed EvREKA Twist. 


5( FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
o paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. 
100 styles. Agents wanted. 

49— A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 


ne Hundred Years Ago. 
A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American Bor- 
der Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes 
Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 
women and boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports. 
A book for old and Young. Nota dull page. No compe- 
tition. Enormous Sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Cir- 
culars free. Address J.C. McCURDY & CO., 
26 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLASS CARDS! Red, Blue, Green, Purple, White 

* and Yellow. Clear and Trans- 
parent. 
for I5cts. 50 Acquaintance Cards, 15cts. Something ex- 
tra nice. Agents wanted! Samples for stamp. 
send postal cards. J. L. DeHuff, Woburn, Mass. 


We have over 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 


OPIUM Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS established five years. 


plend 
Premiums, large commissions. 


Sets. Hous Guest PvBLisHine Co., Boston, Mass. 


Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen | 


Don’t 
8—9t 


wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 


Sample copy, with 
beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 
|| el 









It is a well-known fact that, while there are good 
writers in nearly every considerable town and village, 
there are very few really superior penmen in this country, 
—those who are pre-eminently skilful, and proficient as 


teachers. The few penmen who have attained a natjonal 
reputation are cc 1 with busi colleges, and 
young people every year travel hundreds of miles and in- 
cur great expense to place themselves under their tuition, 
And they are amply repaid. A beautiful handwriting, 
other things being equal, is a fortune to any young person, 
To none would it be worth less than OO per year, 
while to many it is worth $1,000. Elegant penmen who 
can teach nena ° successfully, receive from $2,000 to 
3,000 per annum. Many young men in small count 
towns, where we might presume they could make but 
little with the pen, earn hundreds of dollars every year by 
advertising card-writing and doing that kind of work. 
But if there was NO OTHER WAY to learn to write a 





Rn 
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| rapid, beautifu rtistic hand, to acquire skill in flourish- 
ingly has introduced an extensive discussion of the meth- | rapid, beautiful, artis 4 ourish 


ing, lettering, and other ornamental pen-work, than by 
attending a business college, very few, comparatively, of 
our young people could sécure this valuable accomplish- 
ment;—the great majority could not afford the expense. 
Some are already employed, and do not wish to give up 
their situations; others are not through with other schools; 
and many who have ample means prefer to remain at 
home rather than undertake a journey to a distant city. 
Thousands are now Learning at Home! 
GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM gives a full business college 
| , 
such as taught by the author in the leading institutions the 
past eleven years. The art is therein presented in so at- 
tractive and comprehensive a manner as to secure as rapid 
and satisfactory improvement as if practising under hi 
own personal tuition. 

Since this work was issued in 1874, over thirty-three 
thousand have been sold, and more elegant writers have 
acquired their splendid style of writing by means of it than 
all the business colleges combined have produced. Busi- 
ness colleges have rs wonders almost, but the 
Compendium, being so cheap and having so extensive a 
sale, has done still more. 


It contains: 


I. COPY-SLIPS, 


Embracing Elegant Business Writing of every variety, 
—Alphabets, Ledger-Headings, Invoices, Notes, Drafts, 
Receipts, Superscriptions, Model Signatures, etc., etc.; 
Ladies’ Writing in 2ll the fashionable styles as used 
in Letter-writing, Invitations, Card-marking, Small Let- 
tering and Album Work, etc., etc.; Ornamental 
Work, consisting of Flourished Birds, Swans, Quills and 
Scrolls, Pen-lettering and Drawing; GERMAN TEXT and 

-ENGLISH, the finest alphabets of the kind ever pre- 
sented to the penmen of America. 


II. ORNAMENTAL SHEET, 


A large specimen of ornate flourishing, and Dusiness and 
ladies’ writing gracefully interspersed, for framing, is 
nicely folded into each package with the slips and other 
matter. This is by far the handsomest specimen of orna- 
mental penmanship of its size —_ in this coun- 
try. Alone it is worth more than the price asked for the 
entire combination. 


Ill. BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS. 


This gives full instructions in the theory of penmanship. 
It shows how to sit, and how to hold the pen; it explains 
the principles and their combinations in letters; it gives a 
minute analysis and explanation of every letter both large 
and small; and an article on off-hand flourishing. In 
short, it is the theory of penmanship in a nut-shell, giving 
more and better information than any of the more exrpen- 


sive works. IV. CASE. 


All the above are carefully folded into a handsomely 
lithographed case with patent fastening band. 

Thus the pupil has everything necessary for complete 
self-instruction in this art, by means of which he can learn 
during spare hours at home, in the office, or elsewhere, to 
write such a hand as most aspire to, but which few have 
heretofore had the means to secure. 

Tue COMPENDIUM WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME IF CARE- 
FULLY USED. 

THE PRICE IS 81, on receipt of which amount 
it is mailed, postpaid. 


OUR ACENTS. 


We have agents in many places, for a full list of whom, 
as appointed, see the PENMAN’s GAZETTE. If there is an 
agent in your place, please purchase the Compendium of 
him, and save time and trouble of writing to us. Butif 
there is no agent there, write for confidential terms to 
agents when you send for the Compendium. The first or- 
dering the Compendium from a new place is entitled to 
the agency. Another list of new agents will shortly ap- 
pear also in the Youth's Companion. ; 

We receive letters from all parts of the Pacific coast, 
from the extreme south and south-west, as well as from 
all other sections of this country and Canada. Money 
sent by registered letter is as sure to reach us from remote 
places as from adjoining States. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
(= New Hampshire. #1 

“ f you do not receive returns from your letter 
within ten days, please write again. Last month our or 
ders were so very numerous that our supply was exhaust: 
ed, and many had to wait for a new edition. ‘This shall 
not occur again, as we have doubled our monthly supply, 
and shall continue to do so. All orders will be filled the 
day they are received here. 


THE PENMAN’S_ GAZETTE FOR FEB- 
RUARY is now ready! It gives a portrait and bio- 
raphical sketch of D. L. Musselman, the penman of e 
Wert; two elegant specimens of ornamental penmanship; 
articles from the -pens of George B. Griffith, I’rof. 4.1 je 
McCreary, principal of the Utica (N. Y.) Business ¢ ollege, 
and others; editorials on penmanship; personal news 
nmen every where ; correspondence Tom Galveston, TeX» 
oliet, Ils., San Francisco, Cal., and Olanthe, Kan.; ans 
wers to correspondents ; a long list of new agents for — 
KELL’s COMRENDIUM, appointed since last number; b¢ 
notices; selections; etc., e 
Subscription Price is only 75 Cents Per vo 
All the Compendium agents take it, all the penmen, 
nearly all who have purchased and are now using 
Compendium. $ 
Ge We will send to any one remitting 10 cents 
specimen copy of the Gazette, an illustrated ( OMPENDI: 
tm CrrcvLar, and_a handsomely printed Catalogue © i 
Bryant & Stratton College of Manchester, N. H., a S¢ aa 
which attracts pupils from all parts of the country, t of 
which has the most efficient penmanship department 
any institution in the United States. Your name wi ts 
handsomely written on the wrapper by Na style which 
Address 














made the Compendium so famous. 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Manchester. 


N. H. 
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